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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


enced 
0-DAY polling takes place in sixty-seven constituencies. 
These include twelve London divisions and the cities of 
Manchester and Birmingham, as well as several Southern and 
South Midland boroughs, such as Plymouth, Bath, and 
Oxford. In fact, the seats contested may be regarded as a 
fair sample of the electorate. In any case, the decisions given 
to-day will be likely to have a considerable effect on the 
Election as a whole, for voters like to be on what they believe 
to be the winning side. As to the result we shall attempt no 
forecast; but in our opinion the agitation against the action 
of the Lords has fallen, as we believed it would, exceedingly 
flat. It has proved impossible to persuade the democracy that 
it is an outrage and an insult to ask for their orders on a 
matter which is undoubtedly of vital importance. Was it 
likely that the appeal to Caesar would be regarded by Caesar 
as an unforgivable offence P 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the considerations 
which in our opinion should influence Unionist Free-traders 
and those men of moderate views who take what we may 
venture to call the Spectator view in casting their votes. We 
desire, however, to emphasise once more the fact that what is 
really the most vital political consideration of the moment is 
that the Liberal Party is pledged not only to attempt Home- 
rule, but also to destroy what, owing to the bargainings of 
groups in the political market, has hitherto been the great 
obstacle to the destruction of the Union,—namely, the power 
of the Lords to insist on a Home-rule Bill being referred to 
the people. If the Liberal Party win at the elections, they 
will first destroy the power of the Lords to refer a Home-rule 
Bill, and will then pass Home-rule by what may very likely 
prove to be a majority the existence of which is due to the 
over-representation of Ireland. That is the situation we are 
called upon to face to-day. 


Incredible as it sounds, a very considerable number of 
Unionist Free-traders seem to have persuaded themselves that 
there is no real danger of a Home-rule Bill being passed 
even if the Liberals obtain a majority. In spite of the facts 
that the support of the Irish at the Election was openly 
purchased by Mr. Asquith; that Mr. Redmond and the other 
Irish leaders have told the Irish voters to vote for the Liberals 








on the distinct ground that the price of their votes is the 
establishment of an Irish Parliament and Irish Executive; 
and that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have never given the 
slightest denial to this assertion, we actually find Unionist 
Free-traders declaring that Home-rule is not, and cannot 
possibly become, a live issue. We would, even at the eleventh 
hour, ask them to reconsider the situation, and to give their 
votes for no Liberal candidate unless Mr. Asquith is willing to 
state publicly, and without reserve, that Home-rule is not 
contemplated as one of the measures which are to succeed tke 
destruction of the veto of the Lords, and that the Irish are 
under a complete delusion in imagining that the Liberal 
Party is pledged to satisfy the Nationalist demands in regard 
to an Irish Legislature and an Irish Executive. 


We venture to assert that neither Mr. Asquith nor any of his 
colleagues will give such a pledge. Indeed, we feel we are laying 
ourselves open to an accusation of extreme political innocence 
in making such a suggestion. If any proof is wanted of the 
true position, it is to be found in the following facts. Mr. 
Asquith, in accordance with his pledges to the Nationalists, 
included Home-rule in his first political speech. Since then, 
however, and no doubt in order to allay the fears of many of 
his more moderate followers, he has avoided the subject as 
much as possible, and does not mention it in his address. 
Again, in his speech on Wednesday night at Bradford he 
ostentatiously refrained from dealing with the subject of Home- 
rule. When a voice interrupted him with the words, “ Tell 
us something about Home-rule,” Mr. Asquith only replied, 
“Tam going to tell you something about a more interesting 
topic,” and then proceeded to talk about the House of Lords. 


Considering the circumstances of the moment, is it possible 
that if Mr. Asquith were really under no pledge to the 
Nationalists, and had no intention of establishing a Dublin 
Parliament, he would not have seized this or some other 
opportunity of enlightening the public? His reticence 
on the subject should surely act as an alarm-call to all 
Unionists. It means that though the bargain has been made, 
as little as possible is to be said about it for the present for 
fear that the mass of the electors, who are undoubtedly 
against the dissolution of the Union, should understand the 
true situation. 


To sum up. The integrity of the United Kingdom is un- 
questionably at this moment in far greater peril than it has 
ever been before, owing to the fact that if the Liberal Party carry 
the present Election, the barrier which has hitherto prevented 
the dissolution of the Union will be swept away. In our 
opinion, the danger to the Union is alone sufficient to 
oblige Unionist Free-traders to vote against supporters 
of the present Government, in spite of the fact that 
those supporters call themselves Free-traders. Yet even 
if the danger to the Union did not exist, we are bound 
to state that we should still, though possibly with less 
emphasis, urge those who share the Spectator's views to 
oppose Government candidates. The injustice of the 
Budget, which taxes men not because they are rich, but 
because they own a particular form of property; the 
proposal to sweep away the only check on the House of 
Commons, and leave us with nothing but a phantom Second 
Chamber, deprived of all real right to influence legislation, or 
even to secure an appeal to the country from the vagaries of 
accidental majorities in the House of Commons and the 
trafficking of political groups; the risks in regard to national 
defence; and finally the dangers of Socialistic legislation, 
including such proposals as the nationalisation of the rail- 
ways and the land, would by themselves be quite sufficient to 
make Unionist Free-traders choose the lesser evil involved 
in the risk of Tariff Reform. 
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The Times of Tuesday published from its Berlin corre- 
spondent some criticisms of a letter from Lord Weardale 
which appeared in the Times of January 6th. Lord Weardale 
gave what he called “the real facts” about German ship- 
building “in order to prevent the dissemination of malignant 
fables.” He said that he had received his information from 
the president of the German Group and from the general 
secretary of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. Professor 
Eickhoff was represented as saying that the increase in the 
German Naval Estimates of 1910 was solely due to the 
established naval programme of 1900. Similarly Dr. Linge 
was represented as speaking of this increase as “the 
normal one authorised by the German Navy Act of 
1900.” The correspondent remarks that these statements 
are “in any case nonsense,” because the annual increases 
are not established by the Act of 1900, and that they are 
“grossly misleading,” because the scheme of probable expendi- 
ture which was contemplated in 1900 has been revised by 
subsequent legislation, and has in fact been increased almost 
out of recognition. 





The truth, the correspondent explains, is as follows. The 
German Navy Act of 1900 does not fix expenditure for ten 
or for any other number of years ahead. It provides that the 
necessary funds for carrying out the law are to be set down 
year by year in the Estimates. A Resolution of the Reichstag 
in 1900 determined what proportion—a very different thing 
from amount—of naval expenditure was to be regarded as 
ordinary expenditure, and the remainder was to be met 
out of loan. The Act was revised in 1906, and again 
in 1908. According to the provisional calculation of 1906, 
the Estimates for 1909 and 1910 combined were to show 
an increase of 8,000,000 marks. Now that the Estimate for 
1910 has appeared, however, it is found actually to provide, 
in combination with the 1909 Estimate, for an increase of 
35,300,000 marks. It is quite wrong, therefore, to speak of the 
increase in this Estimate as having been settled ten years 
ago. A programme of construction indeed is determined on 
in advance, but the expenditure is a matter of secondary con- 
sideration. The amount of the Bill is announced year by 
year as it falls due. The German Navy Laws are thus 
absolutely elastic in all financial respects. Could one have a 
better proof of the determination of Germany ? 


On Friday week Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester of 
the United States, was dismissed by Mr. Taft after a dispute 
which has disturbed Mr. Taft’s Administration from the 
beginning. Mr. Gifford Pinchot was the originator of the 
policy of conserving American natural resources, and an 
intimate friend and adviser of Mr. Roosevelt, who made this 
policy one of the features of his programme. In violation of 
the President’s regulation, Mr. Pinchot wrote a letter to 
Senator Dolliver supporting charges against Mr. Ballinger, 
the Secretary of the Interior. The charges against Mr. 
Ballinger, of which a good deal has already been heard, were to 
the effect that he has favoured private attempts to “ corner” 
the water-power of the country and the coal lands of Alaska, 
and has thus stood in the way of the realisation of what is 
perhaps the most popular of the Roosevelt policies. Mr. 
Taft has himself guaranteed that the charges against Mr. 
Ballinger are unfounded, but a Committee of Congress has 
been appointed to investigate them, and it is possible 
that it might disagree with the President. There are 
evidently the elements here of a very considerable conflict ; 
but we trust that Mr. Taft will emerge successfully from the 
threatened troubles. As the New York correspondent of the 
Times says, he differs from Mr. Roosevelt in method rather 
than in purpose. 





On Friday week President Taft sent a special Message to 
Congress dealing chiefly with the proposed amendments of 
the Inter-State Commerce Law and with the question of 
Trusts. It contained two important proposals: first, that 


industrial companies may be incorporated under a Federal 
law, and secondly, that a United States Court of Commerce 
should be created to try all railway cases arising out of 
Orders made by the Inter-State Commerce Commission. The 
Washington correspondent of the Times eays that the 
Message is an extraordinarily careful legal argument such «es 
would come from “a Cabinet of lawyers with a lawyer at 





their head.” The proposal of a Federal incorporation law is 
as might have been expected, already being attacked as = 
invasion of State rights, and to some extent also as a violation 
of the Constitution. But on the whole the Message is com. 
mended as a moderate document. There seems to be little 
chance, however, that the present Congress will deal either 
with the railways or the Trusts. 


The papers of Friday week published a remarkable and 
daring proposal with regard to Manchuria made by Mr. Knox, 
the American Secretary of State. He has proposed to Great 
Britain, France, and Germany that they should join the 
United States for the purpose of “taking the Manchurian 
railways out of politics.” This could be done only by 
vesting the ownership of the railways in China, and as 
China could not afford to buy them, the four Powers 
would provide the money and would supervise their working. 
Thus the railways would be “ neutralised”; the principle of 
the “open door” would be preserved; and the railways would 
be used entirely for commercial purposes instead of largely 
for political or strategical ends. This singular proposal 
probably means that America has somehow found herself at 
a commercial disadvantage in Manchuria, and wishes, with 
the help of other Powers, to prevent, before it is too late, the 
stereotyping of the privileged positions held by Russia in the 
North of Manchuria and by Japan in the South. 


To buy the railways which Russia and Japan have already 
built, and to complete those which are in prospect, would be a 
very great financial undertaking. Moreover, the four Powers, 
even acting in conjunction with Russia and Japan, as Mr, 
Knox no doubt intends that they should do, could not work 
the railways without policing the country. In other words, 
there would have to be something like an international occu- 
pation of a large part of Manchuria. As might have been 
expected, opinion both in Russia and Japan is hostile to the 
proposal. Japan has bitter memories of the manner in which 
the advantages she won in the Chino-Japanese War of 1895 
were taken away from her, and she probably sees in Mr, 
Knox’s proposal a similar attempt to jockey her once more, 
We can scarcely believe that Mr. Knox expects his plan to be 
accepted. 





On Tuesday Dr. de Lukacs resigned the Hungarian 
Premiership, and Count Khuen Hedervary succeeded him. 
Count Khuen Hedervary was Ban of Croatia from 1883 till 
1903, and, as the Vienna correspondent of the Times says, 
earned the approval of the Hungarian Government by 
performing the difficult feats of maintaining in the Croatian 
Diet a Magyarophil majority, and of sending to the Hungarian 
Parliament Croat Deputies who could be relied upon to vote 
according to orders. In 1903 he became Hungarian Premier, 
and after the fall of his Government held office in the suc- 
ceeding Government till 1906. Since then he has been living 
in retirement. The correspondent thinks that Count Khuen 
Hedervary’s programme will be framed on 1867, or Dualist, 
lines, and will be practically an attempt to rally the scattered 
forces of Dualism for an attack on the 1848, or Independent, 
elements. 


On Tuesday morning at the annual meeting of the Classical 
Association Lord Cromer delivered his Presidential address 
on “Ancient and Modern Imperialism.” Putting aside the 
question of our relation to the Colonies, he stated that “the 
great Imperial problem of the future” was to determine how 
far “three hundred and fifty millions of British subjects, 
alien to us in race, religion, language, manners, and customs, 
were to govern themselves or were to be governed by us.” 
The Roman Empire, which at its greatest was hardly a fourth 
of the size of ours, had, as he showed, no such problem to face, 
for it put aside for the most part all those “humanitarian” 
considerations which make government difficult. The Roman 
Imperialist had “ clearness of political vision,” for he looked 
solely to his own interest. The modern Imperialist, on the 
other hand, has for his chief object the welfare of those he 
rules. He desires, if possible, to unite two things which the 
ancient world declared to be incompatible—Empire and 
liberty. That is his hard task, and Lord Cromer, while 
pointing out its difficulties, declined to hazard any prophecy 
as to the possibility of itsaccomplishment. To this important 





question, however, as his address has been published with 
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large additions by Mr. Murray (2s. 6d. net), we hope very 
shortly to recur. We would only now add that the true 
and of confidence in our Imperial future is one which 
Lord Cromer at once omitted and illustrated. It is on the 
conduct and capacity of men like himself that our Empire 
relies, and we congratulate the Classical Association on the 
sion of a President who is at once “a scholar” in the 
large and liberal meaning of the word, and who has also given 
to the word “ Proconsul” a new and nobler signification. 





In the course of a speech at Wolverhampton on Wednesday 
Mr. Lloyd George made a vulgar and gratuitous attack on 
Lord Midleton, who, as Mr. Brodrick, was a Member of 
the House of Commons and Minister for War. “Then a 
constituency which had voted Tory since the days of 
Caractacus sent Mr. Brodrick about his business.” Mr. 
Lloyd George, after saying that.a very short time after- 
wards Mr. Brodrick reappeared under another name in the 
Upper House, went on: “How did he get there? Was he 
chosen? (laughter). A relative of his passed away (laughter); 
he inherited a great property and title, and his gain became 
the nation’s loss! (laughter).” We know that politicians are 
apt to say foolish and unmannerly things at elections, but 
against the brutality of this attack on Lord Midleton we 
feel bound to protest. Mr. St. John Brodrick succeeded to 
the title he now bears on the death of his father, a man 
universally respected in the district in which he lived. This 
is the event at which Mr. Lloyd George thinks it seemly 
to deride, and to represent as a piece of good fortune for 
Lord Midleton. What would have been said by Mr. Lloyd 
George's friends if some Peer had used such language and 
such innuendoes in regard, say, to the death of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s father? A more offensive and unjustifiable outrage 
on the decencies of public life it would be difficult to imagine. 


A special feature of the election literature issued on behalf 
of the Government has been the claim that the Budget is a 
Christian or a holy Budget. This claim reaches its climax in 
a leaflet entitled “The National Crisis: an Appeal in the 
Name of the Highest,” and signed by Frederick Kogers, 
Harry Hinkins, Lettice A. Beale, Arnold Pye-Smith, 
J. Clayton Mather, Bessie M. Stead, and F. Herbert Stead. 
After defining the main issue as that of Lords v. Commons, 
the leaflet continues :— 


“ Wuat Wovutp Jesus Do? 

In this, as in every momentous decision, we press upon you the 
sacred mandate: ‘ Whether ye eat or drink,’ whether you speak 
or write, whether you vote or pay taxes, ‘or whatever ye do, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ If He were a British elector 
at the present crisis, it is simply inconceivable that He would 
support the encroachments of the Lords, or give His vote for the 
ascendancy of those who are promoters of facilities for drunken- 
ness. ‘The House of Lords in this crisis has identified itself with 
the opposing force which stands in the way of the onward march 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. Therefore they must be fought 
and vanquished.” 

This unctuous confounding of political partisanship with 
Christianity will, we hope, recoil on those who profane the 
name of its Founder, and forget the spirit of His counsel. 


We offer no excuse for quoting the letter which Lord 
Rosebery has written to Mr. Harold Cox on the subject of 
his candidature at Preston. After saying that there is no 
one, excepting of course his own son, for whose return to 
Parliament he is more anxious, Lord Rosebery continues :— 
“You were the most independent Member in the House of 
Commons that is about to die, and there is no place where 
independence is more needed and more rare. Your speeches, 
therefore, so remarkable for their ability as well as their 
spirit, were priceless contributions to debate, and there are 
many who, like myself, would deeply regret were Parliament 
deprived of them. I hope there is no chance of this, for both 
parties must recognise the value of a voice so dauntless and 
80 brilliant as yours. Independence seems to me the most 
crying political need of the hour, and you stand for that.” 
Lord Rosebery has expressed with his wonted felicity what 
all moderate men feel about Mr. Harold Cox, a politician who 
bas redeemed the rdle of candid friend from its generally 
well-merited unpopularity. 





Sir Edward Grey was the chief speaker at a Liberal 
demonstration in Edinburgh on Monday, and devoted the 








greater part of his speech to the Navy and our foreign 
relations, He had not the slightest wish to deprecate any 
Conservative impressing the country with a serious sense of 
responsibility with regard to the Navy, but he did object to 
attempts to put the country in a state of panic when the facts 
did not justify it. Sir Edward Grey observed that he did not 
shrink from the moral that the best way to avoid an inevitable 
war was preparation for it, but the other moral of the 
recent history of war scares was this: “Do not rashly 
slide into talk about inevitable wars.” There had never 
been less reason to talk about the prospects of war with 
Germany. “At no time had the British Government found 
a greater disposition on the part of the German Government 
to handle questions which arose between them in a friendly 
spirit than during the past year.” 


Sir Edward Grey went on to declare that as regards the 
future, it might be that there would be some agreement 
of a perfectly voluntary nature; but it could not be the 
result of pressure on either side. “It must be simply 
the result of an equal amount of free will on either side.” 
They all knew what the German naval programme was, and it 
was known that we must keep our Navy not only wuperior to 
any one Navy, but to any probable combination which might 
be brought against us. “In time the German naval pro- 
gramme would be completed, or approaching completion, and 
there would be an ascertained proportion between the Navies 
of the two countries which might perhaps put this rivalry in 
naval expenditure at rest.” Meantime Mr. McKenna had 
given such a definite statement as to our present strength 
in ships, and our superiority in battleships up to 1912, as 
ought to put the mind of any reasonable man at rest up to 
that period. 


Lord Hugh Cecil made a strong speech at Greenwich on 
Monday in support of Mr. Benn, the Unionist and Tariff 
Reform candidate. He could not admit that the Lords had 
acted unconstitutionally in rejecting the Budget. At the same 
time, he was strongly in favour of reforming the House of 
Lords. He did not, however, agree that it was necessarily 
improper to have the hereditary principle in their political 
machine; otherwise he could not support the Monarchy. What 
they wanted was not to diminish but, if possible, to increase 
the powers of administration of the Second Chamber. “It was 
essential that the Second Chamber should be preservative, and 
they could not have invented a Second Chamber which could 
have been less hostile to the present Government.” Of all 
the issues before the country, Home-rule was the most 
threatening and dangerous to the national safety, and if they 
once abandoned the Second Chamber no safeguard remained 
against its establishment. 


Mr. Haldane, whose a sence from the political arena owing 
to illness has been a matter of general regret, has issued his 
election address. It is happily free from the strident accents 
with which we have become so painfully familiar of late, and 
nowhere ia this more noticeable than in the passages dealing 
with the House of Lords. There is no question, he emphati- 
cally asserts, whether there should be one instead of two 
Chambers. “We Liberals greatly value our unwritten, and 
therefore elastic, Constitution.” But the Peers have “ violated 
the body of Constitutional usage, the observance of which 
could alone have rendered its existence tolerable in a demo- 
cratic system,” and forced the Government to “ undertake a 
process of Constitutional reconstruction which will require 
time, and also the closest and most careful consideration.” 
The object of this reconstruction is to render the Second 
Chamber “responsive to public opinion, which it is not at 
present,” and to bring this about “we must take the pre- 
liminary step of making unwritten usages binding by legisla- 
tion.” But Mr. Haldane explicitly states that “we need a 
Second Chamber.” The moderate tone of the address and 
its insistence on leisurely and careful methods are difficult to 
reconcile with the views of those Liberal politicians who are 
setting the pace of the party. Mr. Haldane wants careful 
and well-considered reconstruction of the House of Lords, 
while they are clamouring for its speedy destruction. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 44 per cent, Jan. 6th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 823—Friday week 823. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


E choice which must be made by the electors in the 

constituencies that poll to-day is perhaps the most 
momentous that British electors have ever been called 
upon to make, for there can be little doubt that the first 
pollings will very greatly affect those of later date. To 
the hard-and-fast party man it is useless for us to appeal. 
He will no doubt vote with blind allegiance at the bidding 
of those whom he regards as his political leaders.. Happily, 
however, the fate of elections is not decided by men of this 
stamp. The balance will incline to the will of those who 
do not make a fetish of party, but who record their votes 
in what they believe to be the true interests of the nation. 
To such men, and specially to those Unionist Free-traders 
who in the year 1906 placed the present Ministry in power, 
we desire to appeal with all the force and earnestness at 
our command. In 1906 we did our best to induce Unionist 
Free-traders, and indeed all those who share the Spectator 
point of view, and who may be described as moderate or 
“ Left-Centre”’ men, to vote for the Liberals. We believe 
it to be their duty to record their votes to-day for the 
Unionist Tariff Reform candidates,—provided there is no 
Unionist Free-trade candidate in the field. We desire 
to set forth as plainly and with as little heat as 
possible our reasons for urging them at the present 
moment to take this course. We remain as strongly 
convineed as ever of the benefits which have been bestowed 
upon this country by Free-trade, and of the waste 
of national wealth which must be caused by Protection 
in any shape or form. The fact that in spite of this we 
are convinced that it is our duty to urge Beh are likely 
to be influenced by our words to vote for Tariff Reform 
candidates at this Election is the measure of how great in 
our opinion is the gravity of the present crisis and how 
tremendous are the issues at stake. Like all reasonable 
men faced with a choice of evils, we choose the lesser. 
Great indeed must be the evils which we think greater 
than those of Tariff Reform. It is true, no doubt, that 
the obstacles to destroying our Free-trade system are 
far greater than most Tariff Reformers imagine, and 
that we deem it exceedingly unlikely that if the Tariff 
Reformers secure a victory, as we are bound to hope they 
will, they will be able to frame a revenue-yielding tariff 
which will also be preferential to the Colonies and protec- 
tive to the home producer. The difficulty of distinguishing 
between raw materials which they are pledged not to tax 
and manufactured articles upon which they desire to 
place imposts is alone likely to prove insurmountable. 
But even if we believed that the carrying out of the 
Tariff Reform policy would prove an easy matter—if we 
believed, that is, that the inauguration of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy would inevitably follow a Unionist victory at the 
elections—we should still urge our countrymen to vote 
for Tariff Reformers rather than for Liberals, so infinitely 
more injurious to the best interests of the country must 
be the triumph of the Liberal Party. Remember, it will 
be Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill who will 
be the victors if the Liberals win. 

The best way in which electors may realise their 
duty at the polls to-day is to picture to themselves what 
must be the results of continuing the Liberals in power. 
The first result must be the breaking up of the Legislative 
Union with Ireland, with all the consequences, political, 
social, and economic, involved therein. Let them remember 
that for the first time there is a real and imminent danger 
of the dissolution of the Union. Hitherto cynical politicians 
have been content not to feel very anxious about the pledges 
which the Liberals might give to their Nationalist sup- 
porters, on the ground that the House of Lords would 
always be able to relieve the Liberal Party from the dis- 
agreeable duty of fulfilling their promises. The right 
of the House of Lords to reject legislation which it 
believed to be contrary to the will of the country has been 
the bulwark of the Union. Now, however, the electors are 
being asked to pledge themselves, first to sweep away this 
hitherto impregnable obstacle to thedissolution of the Union, 
and then to authorise what in effect, though not perhaps 
in name, will be the disintegration of the United Kingdom. 
If the verdict of the country is for the present Government, 
the Union is doomed. It is not necessary to do more 


than remind Unionist Free-traders in outline—and it is to 








them we specially a to-day—what must be 
effect of the Peabichaent of an Trish Parliament and rae 
Executive, for that is what Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
have pledged themselves to set up. In the first place 
Belfast and those counties of the North of Ireland in which 
the Protestants either outnumber the Roman Catholics or 
else form a very large portion of the population will have 
to be prevented from rising in insurrection by the exercisa 
of military force. In saying this we are not using the 
language of exaggeration. Nothing but physical force, 
and physical force exercised with the utmost severity, will 
compel the Protestants of the North to accept the sway 
of a Parliament in Dublin, in which the vast majority of the 
Members will be Roman Catholic Nationalists of the type 
of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond. If any Unionists or 
moderate Liberals are under the impression that this 
difficulty may be got over by excepting Belfast and those 

rtions of Ulster which return Unionist candidates to 

arliament—that is, in which the majority of the electors 
are Unionists—from the operation of a Home-rule Bill, we 
would advise them to try to obtain a pledge from Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and other Cabinet Ministers that 
the principle of Home-rule which is sought to be applicd to 
Ireland as a whole shall also be applied to the North. We 
venture to say that the terms of the bargain between the 
Nationalists and the present Government do not include 
any recognition of the principle that if that part of Britain 
called Ireland is allowed to leave the United Kingdom, a 
part of Ireland which desires to leave Ireland should be 
allowed the same freedom of choice. But the break-up of 
the Union not only involves the coercion of the Pro- 
testant North by force of arms. It also involves the 
abandonment of that protection, of late years we fear 
not very effective, which has hitherto been given by the 
Government of the United Kingdom to the Protestant and 
loyalist Roman Catholic minority throughout the South 
and West of Ireland. To vote then for Liberal candidates, 
pledged to Home-rule as they are at this moment, involves 
without question the creation of a state of anarchy and 
unrest in Ireland to which the recent troubles connected 
with cattle-driving and the enforcement of the ordinary law 
in Ireland will be as water to wine. Add to this that, owing 
to the policy under which vast sums of British money have 
been lent to the Irish farmers to purchase their holdings, 
the dissolution of the Union is found to bring with it 
financial difficulties and dangers of a most serious kind. 
Mr. Gladstone found the problem of disentangling the 
finances of Ireland and Great Britain difficult enough. The 
Irish land purchase schemes and the provision of old-age 
pensions have made those difficulties ten times greater. In 
practice the tangle will have to be cut, and this cutting 
is sure to mean a charge of many millions on the taxpayers 
of England and Scotland. 

The next point which the “balancing” elector must 
consider is the fact that a Liberal victory will so alter the 
Constitution that in future our lives, liberties, and purses 
will be at the mercy of a snap vote of the majority of the 
House of Commons,—a majority, remember, which may 
very well, under our present system, represent a minority 
of the people. Under an electoral system like ours, which 
does not make provision for proportional representation, 
there is always the danger of a minority of the electors 
returning a a: of the representatives. But this 
danger is accentuated by the fact that Ireland has forty 
Members more than she has a right to have, and England 
forty Members less. At present the House of Lords, 
though no doubt in many ways a weak and inefficient 
Chamber, can on occasion insist that the people shall be 
consulted before new and revolutionary changes are made 
by Parliament. With the veto of the House of Lords 
abolished we are at the mercy of a single House, for 
remember that though a few moderate Liberals like Mr. 
Haldane may talk about the necessity of a Second Chamber, 
it is quite obvious that the ruling men in the Liberal Party 
do not mean if they win to allow any check upon the House 
of Commons. They scout the notion of the Referendum 
as essentially inimical to Liberalism. The Liberals, indeed, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, have become a Jacobin 
party, and the demand that the people shall decide for 
themselves, which is in truth all that the Lords have 
demanded in regard to the Budget, is in fact, if not m 
name, denied by their leaders and representatives. 

A third result that must come from a Liberal victory is 
the weakening of effort in the matter of national defence 
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We fully admit that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, 
and possibly a majority of their colleagues, are at heart as 
anxious as their a to maintain the Navy in 
an efficient state. , however, the Liberal Party 
wins at the polls it is impossible to pretend that the 
result will not injuriously affect the cause of naval pre- 

tion. Though they may not realise it, the power to 
insist on adequate preparation will have passed from 
the moderate members of the Cabinet, and they will be 
obliged to acquiesce in what is now being sedulously 
suggested as a substitute for a supreme Navy,—namely, 
reliance on some sort of agreement with our chief rival on 
the sea. ‘Instead of wasting such huge sums on battle- 
ships, why not be sensible and businesslike and do a “deal” 
with the Germans, and spend the money thus saved on 
social reform?’ That is the insidious whisper which has 
already begun to circulate, and which unquestionably will 
be acted upon if Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill are victorious at the Election. Friends of peace 
and advocates of retrenchment in the matter of public 
expenditure as we are, we do not hesitate to say that such a 
a if put into practice, means nothing short of national 
ruin. An agreement of the kind suggested might no 
doubt prevail for a few years, but at the end of it we 
should lie absolutely at the mercy of our great rival. 
There is only one road to national safety, and also to 
international peace, and that is reliance, not upon paper 
Treaties and agreements, which would soon be found to 
bind only one side, but upon the fact that we are so strong 
at sea that we can, if necessary, meet the world in arms. 
All Governments are liable to neglect their duties in 
this respect. Happily, if the Unionists are returned to 
power they are so og Ay a to the duty of national 
prep2ration that it will be impossible for them to act with 
supineness in the matter. 

A fourth result of a Liberal victory is certain to be, not 
only an unjust system of taxation such as that set forth in 
the Budget now before the country, under which men are to 
be taxed, not, as they should be, use they are rich, but 
because they happen to hold a particular form of property. 
Tt will mean also the wasting of the national resources on 
so-called social reform. Let us say once more that if we 
believed that social reform—that is, semi-Socialism— 
could really produce the results which are claimed for it, 
could raise the position of the poor and could produce a 
more equitable division of the good things of the world, we 
should be found among the most strenuous advocates of 
such schemes. We believe, however, that the social reform 
of which the Liberals talk, with its vast system of Govern- 
ment interference and the raising of huge sums by taxation, 
must instead of helping the poor depress them more than 
ever, and greatly increase instead of minimising the 
miseries which weall deplore. Bloated public expenditure, 
though he may not know it, is the poor man’s worst 
enemy. It is the road to slavery and squalor, not to 
freedom and social amelioration, which lies through 
increased Government action. 

Finally, the result of a Liberal triumph, paradoxical as 
it may sound, cannot really be to secure Free-trade. No 
doubt Government candidates have Free-trade on their 
lips, but in their hearts the Liberal Party have abandoned 
almost as completely as their rivals the principles taught 
by Cobden, Bright, and Bastiat. At any rate, they only 
retain the principle of Free-trade in respect of exports 
and imports, while Labour candidates, as was shown 
on such matters as the purchase of foreign horseshoes 
and of foreign granite, are not even Free-traders there. 
Free-trade and Socialism never will, and indeed never can, 
keep house together. It is by no means inconceivable that, 
in spite of all the talk, Tariff Reform may only end in 
tariff for revenue, and a wasteful system of indirect rather 
than direct imposts. Socialism and semi-Socialism, with 
their constant attempts to interfere in the right of men to 
exchange their goods and services at their own free 
will, involve a much more complete destruction of the 
perigee of free exchange. If, a3 Mr. Lloyd George and 

r. Winston Churchill bid us, we nationalise first our 
railways and then our land, and make the Government the 
greatest, if not the universal, employer and owner of 
Property, the free exchange basis of the State will soon 

utterly destroyed. Tariff Reformers want to throw 
sand into the machinery under the delusion that it 
18 & kind of lubricant. That will hurt the machine, no 
doubt, but it will not wreck it altogether, as would the 








action of the Socialists. They want to throw in, not sand, 
but dynamite. 

To sum up: moderate, and Unionist Free-trade, electors 
have the following alternatives before them. If they vote 
for Tariff Reform candidates, they clearly run some risk, 
though perhaps not a very great one, of a dangerous and 
wasteful and demoralising fiscal system being adopted. 
If, on the other hand, they vote for Liberal candidates, 
they will be helping (1) to destroy the Union, with all 
that this involves; (2) to place the country at the mercy 
of casual and wayward majorities in the House of 
Commons, instead of maintaining a proper democratic 
system under which the will of the people shall prevail; 
(3) to risk the very existence of the nation owing to the 
neglect of adequate naval preparation; (4) to inflict 
untold misery and degradation upon the poor through the 
wasteful nostrums of the Socialists and semi-Socialists ; 
(5) to abolish the true principle of free exchange as 
regards the whole internal basis of the State. With such 
a choice before them, can they hesitate as to which 
alternative they should adopt ? 





THE DEGENERATION OF LIBERALISM. 


E have dealt above with what we deem to be 
the imperative duty of moderate men at the 
Election, and especially at to-day'’s polls. Here we desire 
to speak of what seem to us some specially ugly and dis- 
uieting features of the agitation of the past six weeks. 
an any man who has watched recent events with an 
open mind fail to have been struck by the rapid and 
progressive degeneration of the Liberal Party which has 
been taking place of late? The old Liberal spirit is 
passing away, and for it is being substituted what we can 
only describe as the spirit of Jacobinism. The Jacobins 
were in no true sense democrats. They did not wish the 
will of the people to prevail, but only the triumph of 
certain political ideas. If the people could be persuaded 
to adopt those ideas, well and good; but if not, other 
methods must be used, and the democracy must be forced 
into doing what was right. Liberal politicians of the new 
school do not, of course, contemplate the use of the 
guillotine and the prison, exile and proscription, te 
force the people into the true path; but the spirit 
which inspire “yo and his followers is there. 
It is impossible to follow the speeches of men like 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill, or to 
read the leading articles in Liberal newspapers, without 
detecting the Jacobin note. We are told in perfunctory 
tones that the people are to decide, but it is made perfectly 
clear that in the opinion of the speakers and writers the 
people have only a right to decide in one way. When 
Liberal, Radical, or Labour candidates are returned, the 
authentic voice of the people is being heard. In cases 
where the decision goes the other way, it will not be the 
voice of the people at all, but of tyrants and oppressors, 
Dukes and capitalists. Any decision given contrary to 
what are alleged to be Liberal principles is a kind of 
treason, and is to be treated as such. 

Another ugly and disquieting symptom which also has 
its analogy in the history of Jacobinism is the unwilling- 
ness of the New Liberalism to hear the other side. One 
of the features of the tribunals of the Terror was that the 
accused was never allowed a fair hearing. If he scemed 
likely to make an impression upon his Judges or upon 
the crowds who filled the Courts or surrounded the 
scaffold, means were soon found of closing his mouth, 
or of silencing such advocates as were nominally 
allowed to speak for him. An unpleasant proof of 
how far this refusal to give the other side a hearing 
lest they shoula “mislead and corrupt the people” 
has gone is to be seen in the disturbances at so many 
election meetings at which Peers have been the principal 
speakers. Considering that the action of the House of 
Lords is the chief issue at the Election, and that the 
conduct of individual Peers who voted for a reference of 
the Budget to the people is in question, one would have 
supposed that, acting in accordance with the sense of 
English fair play and political justice, the word would have 
gone forth that the men on trial should always be given a 
hearing, and should be allowed, if they could, to justify 
themselves before a popular audicnce,—i.e., before their 
judges. Yet just the reverse seems to have taken place 
How far this unwillingness to let the Peers deferd 
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themselves has gone may be judged when we actually find 
a newspaper usually so moderate and so fair-minded 
as the Westminster Gazette almost daily glorying in the 
fact of Peers being denied a hearing. Again and again its 
headlines have announced with obvious eratisfaction that 
this or that Peer has encountered a stormy reception or 
not been allowed to proceed with his s h, as if that 
were necessarily a subject for congratulation to earnest 
Liberals. Whether the policy of suppressing the right of 
the accused to justify himself if he can will have found 
favour with the moderate men who decide elections remains 
to be seen; but whatever happens at the polls, this new 
phenomenon, something quite different from ordinary 
election rowdiness, cannot but be regarded with very 
grave misgiving. 

Yet another sinister phenomenon is the recklessness and 
want of responsibility with which Liberal speakers and 
writers have of late treated the question of national 
defence. When we say “ Liberal speakers,” however, we 
desire to make it clear that we entirely exclude from this 
category the moderate members of the Cabinet; for example, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Crewe, Mr. Haldane, 
and Mr. McKenna. We may not, and in fact do not, 
consider that their action or utterances have been satis- 
factory in the matter of the Navy, but at any rate the 
spirit in which they have spoken has been free from 
blame. What we deprecate is the fatuous recklessness 
with which extremists like Mr. Lloyd George and those 
who follow him on the platform and in the Press have 
treated the matter. They have ridiculed those who desire 
adequate naval preparation as cowards and poltroons,— 
men who showa spirit unworthy of Englishmen. ‘ What 
is all this fuss about having more ships than the Germans ? 
Haven’t we always been, and are not we still, owing to 
our superior dash and courage, capable of smashing the 
foreigners, even if we have fewer and worse ships? 
“Come on! Who's afraid?” ought to be our watch- 
word. Is our national spirit dead that we must palter 
with statistics as to ships and men and ammunition ?’ 
That is the Radical order of the day in regard to the 
Navy. The desire to be equal or superior in material 
preparations to a possible enemy is represented as some- 
thing positively mean and unfair. or example, last 
Tuesday the Westminster Gazette actually published a 
cartoon in which the shades of Drake and Nelson were 
represented as shaking their heads over the degeneracy of 
the British people because they did not positively prefer 
to go into battle weaker than their enemies,—and this 
of Nelson, who never ceased to point out the need for 
more frigates !— 

“Tus Sprreir or Netson: We used not to talk, in my days, 
about ‘two kcels to one,’ or ‘two-Power standards and ten per 
cent. margins !’ 

Tne Spirit or Drake: No, nor in my time either; we liked 
the odds, if anything, to be against us. The greater the odds the 
greater the glory!” 

What are we to say about entrusting the national safety 
to men who regard the question of defence in such a spirit 
as this ? 

The Jacobinism of the New Liberals is not shown, 
however, only in generalisations. It is also specific. 
What can be more strange than that the party which pro- 
fesses to cali itself the popular party should show such an 
extraordinary dislike, not merely of a great financial 
departure like that of the Budget being referred to the 

ople, but of the institution of the Referendum? A few 

iberals may no doubt be found who pay a certain amount 
of lip-service to the idea of referring important measures 
to a poll of the people, but to the ordinary Liberal Party 
man the Referendum is anathema. Take again the 
unwillingness of the Liberals to deal with the question of 
the over-representation of Ireland. Ireland at present has 
forty more Members in the House of Commons than she 
has a right to have, while England has forty less. Yet this 
gross injustice to the English democracy is never referred 
toon Liberal platforms, unless it be made the excuse for 
some set of sophistical arguments to show that London, 
the most under-represented area in England, ought not 
to have its due share of power in the House of Commons. 
We hear a good deal of “ One man one vote,” because it 
would help the Liberals as a party. We hear nothing of 
“One vote one value,” because it is supposed that a 
poet essential to true democracy would be injurious to 

iberalism. 








A final example of Liberal Jacobinism is to be found in 
the way in which the House of Commons, or at any rate 
the House of Commons when it is dominated by a Liberal 
majority, is exalted at the ex of the people. No doubt 
Liberal rhetoricians talk and write a good about the 
rights of the People with a big “ P,” but it is obvious thas 
it is the rights and privileges of the majority of the House 
of Commons of which they are really thinking. If it had 
been otherwise, would there have been this extraordinary 
outburst of indignation against the Lords for daring to 
insist that the people should be consulted on the Budget, and 
would there have been this evident unwillingness, should the 
people decide that the House of Lords must be abolished, 
that a Second Chamber with the power of exercisi 
control over the House of Commons shall be established? 
Nowhere is the Jacobinism of the Liberal Party more 
evident or more dangerous than in the desire to set up an 
uncontrolled single Chamber, that “ omnipotent House of 
Commons ” which Cromwell, the greatest and most repre- 
sentative of Englishmen, declared with prophetic insight 
to be “the horriblest arbitrariness in the world.” 





CANADA AND THE NAVY. 


HE conviction of the indivisibility of the Empire, 
which grows deeper and more earnest in the British 
Dominions as time passes, and as one significant event 
gives place to another, was nobly expressed in the speeches 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Borden on Wednesday, 
when a Bill for creating a Canadian Navy was introduced 
in the Canadian House of Commons. e have always 
maintained that the Colonies ought not to be harassed into 
making contributions to the British Navy; thatan Empire 
which is to have any reality cannot be maintained by 
pressure from the centre on the circumference, but must 
exist and flourish by the spontaneous desire of all the 
different parts to remain in a fixed relation to the 
Mother-country by accepting the implied obligations. 
We have never felt the remotest doubt that when these 
implied obligations were recognised they would be 
cheerfully and generously accepted. It only required 
emergencies to make them clear. In a mibtary sense 
such an emergency arose in the South African War. No 
Englishman who lived through those days is ever likely to 
forget the way in which the loosely attached parts of the 
Empire responded to the common call. The Empire 
“found itself” in a manner never experienced before. 
Ancient association and immemorial sentiment proved 
themselves to be a strong tie in comparison with which 
the hard formulae of commercial arrangement would 
appear dull and futile. The demonstration given then of 
the military solidarity of the Empire has been repeated in 
several later incidents, of which the most remarkable was 
the Defence Conference of last year and the proposal for 
the creation of an Imperial General Staff. We have had 
to wait longer for an emergency which should work a 
similarly impressive miracle in the naval sphere. But it 
came in unmistakable form last March when the Govern- 
ment admitted that they had been misled as to the naval 
activity of Germany, and that unless a special effort were 
made in the following years Great Britain would be in 
danger of losing the command of the sea. From that 
moment it became a certainty that every self-governing 
Colony would undertake of her own accord to make a regular 
contribution in some form or other to the defence of the 
Empire by sea. 

It remained only to be decided whether they would 
prefer to pay a sum of money, to hand over to the British 
Admiralty ships ready built and equipped, or to embark 
upon the more ambitious career of having Navies of their 
own. New Zealand has promised to give a ‘ Dreadnought’ 
to Great Britain——a munificent gift when one reckons 
the cost to the comparatively small population. Last 
April it was reported that Victoria and New South Wales 
would combine to give a ‘ Dreadnought,’ but upon con- 
sideration they preferred not to divert any money from 
their policy—which has been under consideration for 
good many years—of having an Australian Navy. The 
decision of Canada was understood also to be in favour of 
a local Navy, but nothing definite was known till Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier made his statement on Wednesday. The 
man would be ungrateful and unromantic indeed who could 
read without pride and intense appreciation the lang 
in which the scheme was discussed, or without feeling 
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convinced that, whatever vicissitudes may follow, a move- 
ment has been begun which is bound to go on from 
strength to strength. ; 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who introduced the Bill in the 
absence of the Minister of Marine, Mr. Brodeur, who was 
most unfortunately absent, explained that it provided for 
the creation of a permanent Corps, a Reserve Force, and a 
Volunteer Force. The Naval Service would in fact corre- 
spond to the Militia, except that it would be voluntary, 
whereas under the Militia Act all men between eighteen 
and sixty years of age are liable to service. There would 
be a Director of the Naval Service, and the Department 
of Marine and Fisheries would be assisted by a Naval 
Board. A very important provision is—we quote from the 
Times—that “in the case of emergency the Governor in 
Council may place at the disposal of his Majesty for 
general service in the Royal Navy the Naval Service or 
any part thereof.” If such a decision were taken by the 
Government when Parliament was not sitting, Parliament 
must be summoned to meet within fifteen days. A Naval 
College would be established on the lines of the Military 
College at Kingston. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on being asked 
to define an “ emergency,” and to say what was meant by 
“war,” answered: “An emergency means war anywhere 
in which Great Britain is engaged. If Great Britain is at 
war, Canada is at war, and is immediately liable to 
invasion.” He then went on to describe the character of 
the Navy which it is proposed to create. There would 
be four ships of the ‘ Bristol’ type, one of the ‘ Boadicea’ 
type, and six destroyers, to be divided between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. The cost to Canada would be 
£2,338,000, and if the ships were constructed in Canada 
this would be increased twenty-two per cent. Mr. Borden, 
the Leader of the Opposition, pointed out that at the 
Defence Conference in London the Admiralty experts had 
recommended the establishment of fleet units by the 
Dominions. Australia had readily accepted this recom- 
mendation, and her local Navy nee take that form. The 
Canadian proposals, in his opinion, provided for some- 
thing more than an experiment, and yet did little 
to give immediate and effective aid to Great Britain. 
The Naval Service could not possibly be efficient 
in less than fifteen or twenty years, and a crisis 
would come in five—probably in three—years. We 
need not dwell upon the differences between Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Mr. Borden. We have no right to offer 
advice. Mr. Borden apparently wants a more expensive 
scheme than Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and would prefer a 
fleet unit on the ground that the pro Canadian 
Navy would not be completely adaptable to the uses 
of the British Admiralty. In any case, the important 
fact emerges that the leaders of both the great political 
parties in Canada wish that their country should take its 
due part in the naval defence of the Empire. Experience 
will show whether the Canadian proposal is more or less 
useful to every one concerned than the Australian plan of 
maintaining a fleet unit, or the New Zealand plan of 
providing a ‘ Dreadnought.’ 

It is quite impossible now that there should be any return 
on the part of Great Britain to the principle adopted by 
the Imperial Defence Committee in 1906. The Imperial 
Defence Committee then disapproved of the Australian 
proposal to maintain a local Navy. It acted on the advice 
of the Admiralty, which was to the effect that an efficient 
Navy is one and indivisible, that small local Navies with 
independent characteristics could not be readily absorbed 
into the Royal Navy in an emergency, and that the best 
assistance which the Dominions could give to the Mother- 
country would be regular contributions of money. Canada 
and Australia, in their different degrees, have rejected that 
advice ; and though we quite see the logic of the Admiralty 
point of view, we think on the whole that Canada and 
Australia have decided wisely. There are two chief objec- 
tions to the policy of naval tributes. One is that the 
British taxpayer would be tempted to regard them as 
made in relict of his own pocket. He would forget 
that the co-operation of the Colonies in naval defence 
is intended to make assurance doubly sure. The other 
is that the Colonists themselves would take infinitely 
less interest in Imperial defence if they simply put down 
sums of money to be spent invisibly in Great Britain, 
instead of having Navies of their own taking shape under 
their eyes, manned by their own people, and perhaps 
built in their own yards. ~In the case of Cariada, it appears 








to be Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s actual intention to have the 
ships built in Canada. At first they probably will not be 
built so well as they could be built in Great Britain, and 
the cost, as we have seen, will be greater; but those dis- 
advantages matter little compared with the fact that the 
Canadians, destined to be a mighty people, have begun 
thus early to express their sense of nationality in terms of 
naval power. From the point of view of Great Britain, 
which must expect to see herself in the distant future out- 
stripped in population and resources by her Colonies, 
nothing more important than this beginning of a Canadian 
naval policy can be imagined. We believe that both in 
Canada and Australia an intelligent opinion will now arise 
on the problems of naval defence which could not have 
been created in any other way. Perhaps the complete 
naturalness of Canadian naval ambition will become 
more apparent if we compare the situation now with 
what occurred when the garrisons of British Regular 
troops were withdrawn from Canada and Australia. 
Canada and Australia might have said then that they did 
not care to go to the trouble of training and maintaining 
troops of their own, and would prefer to hire British 
regiments to continue the work of garrisoning the country. 
Instead of that, they preferred to raise troops appropriate 
to their peculiar duties. When we look back on those 
times it would appear to us absurd if the Colonists had 
come to any other decision. And we feel sure that a 
hundred years from now, when a considerable Canadian 
Navy will be in existence, manned by the splendid seamen 
who inhabit the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Canada, 
Englishmen will wonder that it was proposed that 
Canadians should pay other sailors to do their work for 
them. And this brings us to our final, but not the least 
important, point in favour of local Navies, which is that 
our total naval strength will be greatly increased by the 
extension of the shipbuilding resources of the Empire. 





THE PRUSSIAN DIET. 


‘ig Speech with which the Emperor-King opened the 
Prussian Diet on Tuesday dealt with only one subject 
of general interest, and even upon this the announcement 
was of the baldest description. The Prussian franchise is 
extremely restricted, but this of itself might not cause 
much discontent. The value of a Parliamentary vote 
depends in part on the powers that the Parliament 
possesses, and in Prussia even the severest critics of repre- 
sentative government must admit that its ability to do 
mischief is greatly lessened by the shackles in which it 
moves. But the Prussian electoral system has the further 
drawback of a complicated arrangement which gives with 
one hand and takes back with the other. A high franchise 
is not nearly so irritating as a franchise which renders 
the possession of a vote almost worthless by grouping 
the electors in classes, and making the importance of 
the vote depend mainly upon the class to which the 
giver of it belongs. The invention of checks upon the 
numerical superiority of the labouring classes, whether 
industrial or agricultural, has always had its interest for 
speculative Ss but no one has yet discovered any 
surer way of attaining this end than the disfranchisement 
involved in a high electoral qualification. In the Europe 
of to-day it is difficult, no doubt, to maintain such a 
qualification against the steady pressure of the classes 
who do not possess it, and the curious proportional 
system of Prussia had its birth in this fact. The 
problem its framers had to solve was how they could 
most safely allot votes to a large number of persons 
in whose manner of using them they had no confidence. 
To give them the franchise in name was a political 
necessity, but this was not incompatible with such a 
distribution of the electorate as would invest the votes 
of certain classes with a greatly predominant influence. 
For a long time the Prussian people found no 
great fault with this compromise. But the difficulty of 
maintaining it has of late become so evident that the 
Government can no longer put aside the preparation of a 
Reform Bill. In the Speech from the Throne this is dis- 
tinctly promised, but promised with the greatest possible 
economy of information. “ Lastly,” it says, “ there awaits 
you another serious task. The preliminary labours for a 
reform of the franchise are near their completion.” If the 
Emperor-King had spoken all his mind, he would probably 
have turned at this point to the Conservative benches and 
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asked them to see in the fact that these preliminary 
labours had been carried on by his own Ministers an 


assurance that the coming legislation would be free 
of any revolutionary taint. All that he did, however, was 
to make the matter-of-fact announcement: “A Bill will be 
—, in some weeks for your consideration.” In the 

ays of Bismarck even this colourless statement would 
have had some interest. For the great Chancellor never 
forgot that the second best policy was sometimes 
one removed as far as possible from the absolute best. 
If he had found any serious difficulty in i 
the Prussian Diet constituted as it is, he might con- 
ceivably have gone to the opposite extreme and made 
the suffrage for the Diet the same as that for the Reichstag. 
His successors will hardly try so bold an experiment. It 
is more likely that the Bill, when it comes, will be found 
to make as little change as is consistent with not refusing 
to make any. 

After the new Minister-President had promised to take 
the Diet into his confidence—in future speeches—with the 
same engaging candour that characterised his appearance 
in the Reichstag in the character of Imperial Chancellor, 
the rest of the sitting was occupied by finance. This is 
naturally the most important question that can come 
before what, in spite of its exceptional dignity, is still 
only a provincial Legislature. Deliberations from which 
foreign affairs and questions relating to armaments are 
ordinarily excluded must be concerned with pounds, 
shillings, and pence. And certainly the figures which 
a Prussian Chancellor of the Exchequer has to handle 
are large enough to give them all the importance that 
such a theme can possess. The Prussian revenue 
amounts to the huge sum of £191,870,648. Even this, 
however, is exceeded by the Prussian expenditure of 
£196,470,648. When we are dealing with rows of nine 
figures a deficit of £4,600,000 seems a mere nothing. 
Of course neither revenue nor expenditure is calculated 
on our English method. The revenue and expenditure 
accounts of the Prussian railways really form part of 
both sums, and how large a part this is may be inferred 
from the fact that of the still larger deficit for the year 
1908 the reduced railway earnings were responsible 
for considerably more than half. The ownership of 
railways by the State, which so often finds advocates in 
this country, seems to combine the largest public loss with 
the greatest private inconvenience. The passenger has not 
the remedies against a State railway that he has against 
one owned by a private company, but any economies that 
may be made in this way are more than counterbalanced 
by the superior costliness of aGovernment concern. Baron 
von Rheinbaben was able to congratulate the Diet on the 
improvement in the financial position during 1909. At the 
beginning of the year he put the deficit at £2,550,000 
more than it has actually turned out. He attributes this 
gain to two causes,—“ the upward movement in the whole 
economic position,” and tke excellence of the harvest. As 
to the former, he is chiefly anxious that the improvement 
should not be too rapid. The Baron seems to have a more 
accurate notion of the causes of unemployment than some 
British Ministers, for he warned German manufacturers 
against “the old mistake of allowing too rapid development 
to lead to over-production.” The Minister then addressed 
himself to the delicate task of reconciling industrial and 
agrarian interests. Until lately there has been an agree- 
ment between them that each shall have all the protection 
it can get. But with the improving prospects of trade a 
form of industrial discontent seems to be growing up based 
on the fear that the agrarians will get the lion’s share of the 
profit. Certainly the agrarians have been able in the past 
to make living a good deal dearer than it once was,as,though 
in part this is probably the result of changes which lie 
outside political considerations, the higher duties on corn 
and agricultural produce generally, as well as the increased 
restrictions on the importation of meat, have no doubt been 
a contributory cause. It is difficult for one group of pro- 
tected interests to complain of a similar favour shown to 
another group, but the difficulty becomes less when there 
is a visible discrepancy between the amount of favour 
shown in the two cases. The Berlin correspondent of the 
Economist lately quoted a passage from the annual Report 
of the Senior Merchants’ Guild of Berlin in which we find 
the suggestion—almost startling coming from Germany— 
that it may “lie in the interest of all to call a halt and 
reduce tariffs.” This terrible falling from grace may be 











commended to our own Tariff Reformers, coupled as it is 
with a warning that foreign countries have re 
“given as a motive for increasing their protective tariffs 
the excuse that we acted first.” The Berlin Senior 
Merchants’ Guild has a good instance to point to in con. 
firmation of this view. The German Government, it says 
has had to submit to exceedingly unfavourable terms in 
making a Commercial Treaty with Portugal, in spite of 
the provision authorising it to double the duties on goods 
coming from any country that did not give Germany the 
most-favoured-nation treatment, since Portugal, instead of 
being reduced to submission by this threat, “met it with 
a still more drastic application of the like principle.” 
There is a great deal of human nature even in protected 
countries, and it is quite impossible to say beforehand 
whether Retaliation will frighten or enrage the Power 
against which it is directed. 

The Times correspondent mentions another source of 
industrial dissatisfaction. Some German manufacturers 
have much of the dislike of factory legislation which was 
at one time felt by the same class in England. “ It is a 
bitter grievance in some quarters that, except in certain 
circumstances, women are no longer allowed to work more 
than ten hours a day.” Probably the improvement in the 
course of business has made this grievance all the greater. 
When mills are working short time in the interest of their 
owners, it is no great hardship that obstacles should be 
placed in the way of making the ordinary hours longer. It 
is good news for English employers and English workmen 
that they will be no longer handicapped by their German 
rivals owing to the working day in Germany being so much 
longer than the working day in England. An Act passed 
just over a year ago reduces the maximum number of hours 
which women and children are allowed to work to ten, and 
eight on Saturday, and in industries in which they are 
largely employed this necessarily means a substantial 
reduction in the working week. This provision took effect 
at the beginning of the present year, but in 1912 further 
restrictions will be imposed on women’s labour, and the 
legislation of Germany assimilated still more closely to 
that of England. ‘That is a very real boon to this 
country as well as to those who benefit by these provisions 
in Germany. 








SUNDAY LETTERS IN LONDON. 
E are not alone, we believe, in being rather puzzled by 
some aspects of the new Sunday postal service by 
telephone for London, and rather doubtful of its advantages. 
But at all events it is a sign that the Post Office authorities 
mean well, and when that is so the most tentative and halting 
innovation may be turned into something good. Every 
foreign visitor to London is astounded at the discovery that 
while nearly all parts of the kingdom have a postal delivery 
on Sunday morning, London itself, the greatest city in the 
world, has no delivery within a radius of twelve miles 
from the General Post Office. The present writer, with a 
responsible sense of himself being a Londoner, is bound to 
confess that he has never felt very keenly the want of a 
delivery on Sunday mornings; he rather likes the immense 
quietude of London on Sunday, which is signalised almost as 
much by the cessation of postal work as by the closing of all 
places of business. Further, it should be remembered that a 
good percentage of letters which are delivered in the country 
on Sunday would have been delivered in London on Saturday 
night. At the same time, there ought to be a perfectly 
adequate and simple means for having letters delivered in 
London on Sunday in the aid of special kinds of work, and in 
the humane interest of private emergencies. But will the 
new service be any improvement on the methods which 
already existed for the exceptional delivery of messages or 
letters in London on Sundays P 
The new service enables any one in the country to despatch 
on Saturday a letter for delivery by telephone on Sunday 
morning to a telephone subscriber in the London Exchange 
area. The sender must put the letter in an envelope marked 
“For telephone delivery on Sunday,” having a broad per- 
pendicular line on each side,and addressed to “The Central 
Telegraph Office.” The envelope must contain an instruction 
for the transmission of the message by telephone, and the 
telephone number of the addressee should be stated. In 
addition to the ordinary postage, a fee of 3d. is charged for 
every thirty words of the letter. Last Sunday, when the 
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service came into operation, forty-two messages were dealt 
with at the General Post Office, and unless the envelope con- 
tained instructions to the contrary, all the messages were 
telephoned at half-past eight o'clock. “The officials,” we are 
told, “ have every faith in the ultimate popularity of the new 
scheme, which, to commercial and shipping houses particu- 
larly, will be of considerable help.” Whether the system will 
be ultimately popular we cannot say, but it is obvious that it 
was not immediately popular. 

Before it was introduced there were three ways in which 
an urgent message could be sent from the country to London 
for delivery on Sunday. First, one could telephone. A 
journey from one’s house to the nearest telephone-office, if 
one’s own house was not connected with the telephone, would 
in many cases be no further than a journey to the post-office. 
As the new scheme presupposes that the receiver of a message 
in London is a subscriber to the telephone service, it has no 
advantages over direct communication by telephone, when 
that is possible. But we must not forget that the new service 
conveys messages at much less cost than is involved by 
telephonic communication from long distances. As things 
used to be, however, telephonic communication did not 
exhaust the possibilities of the case. Every telegraph-office 
in the country is open between half-past eight and ten o'clock 
on Sunday mornings, and a telegram sent between those hours 
is delivered in the ordinary way in London just as well as 
anywhere else. Of course telegraphing is more expensive 
than the new method. A message of thirty words by the new 
service costs 4d.; a telegram of thirty words costs 1s. 3d. On 
the other hand, the letter under the new system has to be 
posted in time to catch the mail on Saturday evening, and in 
cases of business or private emergency it is often well worth 
while to pay more for the advantage of sending the latest 
possible news. 

The third way by which it has long been possible to send a 
message to London on Sundays is in many respects the best 
and simplest of all. It is by Express Letter delivery. In 
the “Postal Guide” we read: “On Sundays in London 
Express correspondence of all kinds (except parcels) for places 
in the London Postal District arriving on Sunday mornings 
by the night mails from the provinces, or posted in London 
too late for Express Delivery on Saturday night but in time 
for the last collection, will be delivered from the General Post 
Office, provided that it is marked with a thick perpendicular 
line from top to bottom and with the words ‘Express 
Delivery on Sunday’ and is prepaid.” The charge for the 
delivery of such letters is at the ordinary Express rate of 
3d. a mile. Here, again, the new system is cheaper for 
short messages addressed to a destination at some distance 
from the General Post Office. But if ono wanted to send a 
long letter the charge of 3d. for every thirty words under 
the new system would not be by any means cheap, whereas 
in the case of Express letters one can write many thousands 
of words without exceeding the limit of weight. 

In the account of the working of the new system to 
which we have already referred it is said that it would be 
particularly useful to business and shipping firms. The 
offices of business and shipping firms are not commonly 
open on Sundays, and when they are we should imagine that 
they are in direct telephonic communication in the ordinary 
way. But let us turn from business firms to the more 
interesting cases of the private persons who would make 
occasional use of the new service if it met their needs. 
Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would want to use it 
in circumstances which required that they should be abso- 
lutely assured that their message was not only received, 
but was accurately received. Let us picture what might 
happen in the case of the ordinary telephone subscriber. 
Frequently the person to whom the letter was addressed would 
not himself answer the ring of the telephone-bell ; if a servant 
took the message on his behalf, he would probably get an 
extremely foggy notion of what the message was about, or as 
to who sent it. Even worse might happen. The telephone- 
bell might not be heard, or might not be attended to at all. 
The upshot of the transaction would then be that the 
addressee would receive the letter by post on Monday morn- 
ing with an explanation (according to the rules of the new 
service) that no answer was given to the telephone call. Mean- 
while the sender of the letter would be, so far as we can make 
out, in blissful ignorance of the fact that the letter had not 








arrived on Sunday. Altogether, it appears that the innova- 
tion provides a means of communication at a cheap rate 
in which no one could feel complete confidence. In all the 
circumstances in which we can imagine it to be necessary to 
send “urgent messages” we should ourselves prefer to pay 
the higher cost of one of the old methods in order to secure 
the much greater certainty or accuracy of delivery. 





THE BRENT VALLEY BIRD SANCTUARY. 

OME seven years ago the members of a branch of the 

Selborne Society hit upon an admirable idea. London 
grows outwards: every year the grip of the town fastens 
more and more on vanishing country, and where it fastens it 
generally kills. With the coming of the town and its roads 
and railways the country has to be protected, if it is to 
survive at all, against the enemies the town brings with it; 
against wanton spoiling and defiling, against the destruction 
of its birds and beasts, against the trippers and street- 
hawkers who grub up its ferns and flowers. The Brent 
Valley branch of the Selborne Society looked at the practical 
side of that difficulty as it affected their own neighbourhood. 
Why should not they, while there was yet time, secure and 
protect a sanctuary of wild life, particularly bird life? A 
wood, one of the few remaining in the district, seemed to 
offer the opportunity of such a sanctuary, and after some 
negotiation it was arranged with the farmer on whose 
property it stands that the fences surrounding the wood should 
be kept up and that a keeper should be appointed. The wood 
has now been carefully looked after for five years, and the 
results of the experiment in sanctuary-making have been so 
successful as to suggest possibilities not only for other districts 
besides the Brent Valley, but for private experiments with 
woods and gardens. 

The wood which has been selected for the Brent Valley 
bird sanctuary is one of the best pieces of natural woodland 
covert which the present writer remembers to have seen. It 
is spread over a space of nearly nineteen acres, and the 
principal timber is sound young oak. The undergrowth is 
chiefly hazel, but there are wide patches of blackthorn and 
clumps of whitethorn and wild rose; there are guelder- 
roses, a few ashes, sallows, and willows, and a luxuriant 
growth of bramble. The soil is clay, and would be excel- 
lently suited for primroses; unfortunately the street-hawkers 
dug them up, all but three roots, some years ago. But the 
wood is carpeted in spring with bluebells and anemones; in 
summer the clearings are full of foxgloves, honeysuckle 
climbs over the hazels and the hedges, and there are damp 
spaces and hollows which hold clumps of willow-herb and 
meadowsweet. Other less attractive but valuable plants, so 
far as bird life is concerned, are the nettles which spread 
over banks and ditches; and another very free grower is 
the great marsh thistle, drawn up by the shade of the trees 
to a height of six or seven feet. All that is not a bad 
beginning for a wood-sanctuary, considering that it lies 
in the London postal district; but even with those natural 
advantages the sanctuary has taken a good deal of 
making. The idea throughout has been to leave the 
wild life of the place undisturbed as far as possible; 
but that is not so easy when it has been already dis- 
turbed by root-stealers and casual birds’-nesters, and 
in any district near London difficulties with cats are sure 
to arise. Other creatures usually regarded as vermin 
have been allowed, up to a point, to go free. There 
are plenty of rabbits, which burrow in the drier banks, 
and gamekeepers would read with horror an observation 
recorded in a little sixpenny book written by the secretary of 
the Selborne Society describing the sanctuary. The reader is 
informed that “a stoat was once seen by Mr. J. F. Davie, who 
sat close to the breeding burrow of the rabbit, to come twice 
back after being driven away, and begin to drag out the 
young rabbits.” However, the stoats were let alone a little too 
long. “This last year we got rather overstocked with them,” 
the keeper remarked to the writer; rather an illuminating 
phrase. He had to trap some of them, as they were 
destroying the birds’ eggs. 

But a good deal more is done in the way of active 
encouragement of the birds of the wood than the mere 
keeping out of birds’-nesting boys and the trapping of vermin. 
All sorts of artificial nesting-places are provided) Boxes 
with holes of various sizes are fastened to the stems an 
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branches of the trees; trays of twigs are put together, and 
even old cans and kettles are placed in suitable situations to 
tempt birds such as robins and wrens, which have affections 
which do not exclude kettles. The boxes differ in shape and 
capacity; the largest are comfortable receptacles as big as 
the famous Rowfant post-box, in which titmice built 
three years in succession, and actually brought off a 
brood the third year,—a brood on which letters and 
postcards had been dropped daily for weeks. Most are 
about the size of two stout octavo books put side by 
side, and have been made by the keeper in the less 
busy part of his season. Many of them are painted a 
dull brown; but a very good plan which does away 
with the difficulty of the smell of paint, if the box is 
wanted for use within a few weeks, is to wash the wood 
over with burnt umber mixed with beer. This dries quickly, 
and the smell is not noticeable after a day or two. The very 
roughest kind of box may possibly attract a tenant; but 
experience has shown that certain boxes do better than others. 
Birds like a dry nest, and the roof of the box should not only 
slope, but have eaves; the bird likes, too, to have a platform, 
or, better still, a perch under the entrance. Some birds like 
their nest to be warm and dark; a nuthatch, for instance, will 
plaster up the entrance if it thinks it too large, and the writer 
was shown a box fastened to one of the sanctuary trees, of 
which the nesting nuthatches had not only plastered up the 
entrance, but had covered the roof and parts of the sides 
with clay, so as to keep out the light and the draught 
that came through the chinks. Altogether the keeper 
calculated that last year he had about a hundred boxes 
in the trees, and as only about a dozen of them 
remained without tenants, the boxes were certainly not 
only attractive, but well placed. Not all the occupants were 
rare birds, of course; some of the most appreciative were 
starlings, and the trays of wood and twigs proved very 
attractive to thrushes and blackbirds. One thrush built twice 
in an old tin pail stuck in a hazel-bush. But many, probably 
most, of the nesting birds selected natural sites. The keeper 
showed the writer the remains of a nightingale’s nest which 
had brought off five young birds, and other birds which build 
in the wood every year are whitethroats, blackcaps, garden- 
warblers, chiffchaffs, willow-warblers, fly-catchers, bullfinches, 
wood-pigeons, turtle-doves, missel-thrushes, and carrion- 
crows. Woodpeckers, green, greater spotted, and lesser 
spotted, have been seen in the wood, but probably the oak is 
too sound for them to find suitable nesting-places. The 
wryneck, too, comes with the cuckoo, but he has not yet 
chosen a box. He is said to like touchwood or sawdust 
scattcred on the floor of a nesting-box; perhaps this might be 
tried to attract him. 


The sanctuary-makers have made discoveries as to the 
likes and dislikes of birds in general, besides the habits of 
individuals. A certain amount of undergrowth is cut out 
from the wood every year by the farmer, and this led to the 
discovery that the birds were pleased rather than disturbed 
by the cutting. A bird likes to have its nest securely placed, 
and many birds like their nests hidden, but all prefer to be 
able to fly up and down open rides; they want frontage, so 
to speak, on a road. When the undergrowth is cut, there is 
an increased number of nests the next year round the clearing. 
But the Committee who manage the sanctuary have not been 
able hitherto to try all the experiments they would try if 
their hands were wholly free. Experiments cost money, and 
the supervision of the wood is already a considerable item ; 
and of course they are not at liberty to plant and to plan 
at will. They might wish, for instance, to plant evergreens 
and conifers; or they might decide to tunnel a bank, as 
Waterton did, with drain-pipes, to attract sandmartihs; 
or they could build a thatched barn, and house in it and 
on its walls swallows and martins and starlings and wrens 
and wagtails, as you may find them in the straw and on the 
cross beams and roof beams of barns and sheds in fields; and 
they might, too, carry out all sorts of interesting experiments 
with the making of a pond and planting reeds and sedge. 
Bat that, again, is a question of money. What they have 
done is to give an extremely interesting example of what can 
Le achieved near a huge city by enthusiastic workers; and 
the hope they have aroused is that their sanctuary may never 
be disturbed, but that if London encroaches dangerously near 
some means may be found of rescuing at least that small piece 








of “real country.” It was delightful last Tuesday, with the 
roar of London traffic hardly dimmed, to turn at the corner 
of the field and to hear from the wood, in the cold sunshine of 
the January evening, the wild carol of a missel-thrush. 





OF SHIPS, AND SOME THINGS CONCERNING 
THEM. 
AM going to write of the ships of the Navy, and of many 
things concerning them,—of that great sea which is their 
playground, of those fair harbours which are their nursery. 
In my mind’s eye I can see them, the ships slipping past me 
one by one,—great grey figures, very mysterious, very 
wonderful. First pass the battleships, broad of beam, slow, 
deadly of purpose. The cruisers, long, slim, swift, and 
elusive, pass; and following them their little sisters of the 
second and third class, with the ‘Scouts,’ graceful, lithe, and 
active. Then the destroyers, darker-hued, the mosquitoes of 
the sea, built for speed and deadly, dogged annoyance. How 
black and important they are, their high noses and low 
funnels crying out:—“I am swift! I am swift as the wind} 
Beware, for I come in the dark!” And fleeing from them 
fast are the little torpedo-boats, all agitation and agility, 
rolling, pitching, tossing, but above all cutting through 
the waves as if their life depended on it. Last of all 
the whales—slugs—whatever you call them: pale grey, 
their decks awash, the top-hat, which is the conning- 
tower, open and filled with the stalwart forms of the 
Captain and Sub; and high above them the little stick 
that is the touchstone of their life and death. I mean the 
submarines, and even as I look, hey presto! the figures have 
disappeared from the conning-tower, the hatch is closed 
down—she is sinking, sinking—in thirty seconds she is gone, 
with nothing but the top of that little stick, the periscope, te 
indicate where the waves have swallowed her, and to mark 
the course she is taking as she goes about her business 
below seas. 

So it passes in my mind’s eye, this pageant of ships, and 
I sce them take their ways on the high seas. Come with me, 
you who sit at home and read this, and we will follow them 
a little and drink in the salt of the air and catch the wind 
on our faces. Come with me to Sheerness, that resting- 
place at the world’s end, for no other place is more miles 
from anywhere else than this is from anywhere at all. Way 
out beyond, the great grey-green rollers of the North Sea 
meet the agitated lollops of the Channel, and the brown waters 
of the Thames flow out to have their say in the matter, and 
all these waters clash and come together, and mingled they 
roll into Sheerness Harbour whenever the East wind blows; 
and they roll on round the corner past the ships at anchor and 
up those dreary reaches of the Medway—Blackstakes, Long 
Reach, Kethole, and the rest—till, pacified and depressed (as 
who would not be?), they reach that mother-port of many 
ships, Chatham, the dirtiest place I know. 

Now up here at Chatham there is no ship that is not sick 
or tired. Look in the long, winding dockyard at the number- 
less masts, the countless funnels. All to which these belong 
have come, weary from a long year on the high seas, disabled 
from some terrible collision, or the unexpected interference 
of a sandbank, maybe only wrenched and exhausted from 
encounter with some terrific gale,—but all have come happily 
and peacefully to lay their weary beings in the arms of a dry 
dock or to lie at rest in the peaceful waters of the basin. 

Down there at Sheerness it is a different story. Ships lie 
at anchor, it is true. They rest for a little while, and the 
surging seas cannot harm them, for they are moored, each in 
her place. But every ship is as a hound on leash, ready at a 
cry to be loosed and let go, out into the high seas, ploughing 
through the waves on the business of Empire. Look how they 
lie there,—the slim cruisers with the short funnels, and the 
queer, shapeless masses of grey with a funnel or two flung 
anywhere, that are the very latest development of all that is 
wonderful and powerful in battleships, since to this port at 
the world’s end comes each new terror ag she is ready. For 
this is the furthest outpost, and it is here that all our strength 
must be concentrated. On shore it is only a small dockyard, 
fit for the reception of little ships and nowadays for the 
building of none. To see a dockyard in being we must go 
to Portsmouth or Plymouth, where the great docks, the 
enormous cranes, the extraordinary shears are. Work, work, 
that is the one chaotic impression as we pound over the 
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cobble-stones. Anywhere, all about the dockyard, lie bits of 
ships, iron plates, bolts, here and there a funnel lying end- 
ways, the sections of a turret, and other recognisable 
monstrosities; all waiting to be put together to make up 
eome fearful Thing, whose skeleton, like that of a frightful 
dream-beast, lies in the gigantic cradle, the building slowly 
creeping upwards from keel to decks. Rivet after rivet is 
driven in, plate after plate laid, till she takes shape—the old 
jmmortal shape of a boat which never changes—and becomes 
a being, a definite thing before one’s eyes, ready at the 
severing of a little cord to glide gently down the slips and 
take her heaven-knows-what-ton weight smoothly into the 
waters of that sea which will henceforth be her home. 


What shall I say of these other harbours? This Porte- 
mouth is a fine affair. Let us picture a ship returning home 
to her mother-port. She will come round the eastward end 
of the Isle of Wight, past the Nab Lightship, and into the 
smoother waters of Spithead, which, as every one knows, is 
that portion of sea between the Wight and the mainland, 
roughly speaking between the opposite towns of Ryde and 
Portsmouth. Here is good anchorage for ships, so here 
they lie—on great occasions when his Majesty or such- 
like would visit them—in many hundreds. But often a 
ship will rest here till space is made for her in the dockyard, 
or till the tide serves her entrance. Then she will slip up 
along the shore—that is, Southsea beach ; close in she passes, 
so close that we can see all those on board whose business 
brings them on deck or bridge, and so enters the narrow 
channel that leads to the broad and spreading harbour. Deep 
and very narrow is this channel, flanked on either side by a 
fort, easy to keep safe, in wartime inaccessible. Within, the 
waters broaden, and there is a wonderful expanse of sea at 
high water. Close inside the entrance lies the old ‘ Victory,’ 
as much a part of the harbour as the sea itself, tenderly cared 
for, and proud in the undisputed right of her own billet. 
She still flies the flag of the Admiral of the port, so as 
our home-coming ship passes her bugles sound the salute 
and answering bugles are heard from the old decks. Up 
the harbour our ship passes close along the dockyard wall 
on the right, leaving on the left numberless yachts and 
small craft, till she comes to rest, maybe far up the harbour, 
picking up the billet assigned to her among others of her 
sort with a precision and sureness that are incomprehensible. 
There is nothing beautiful about this harbour. It is ships, 
mud flats, more ships, more mud flats, till the eye is dazed. 
At the head stands the old castle, the only picturesque 
spot, and the one relief from the dead level of the 
shore is the man-made island that is called Whale Island, 
which is the nursery of all the gunnery in the Navy, 
Plymouth is very different. I have heard many a sailor say 
that of all the ports all over the world he knows of nothing 
so good as to come in a ship to the harbour of Plymouth 
about sunset, with the West ablaze behind Mount Edgecumbe 
and the reflection pink above Staddon Heights. It is the 
finest thing in the world for a West Country sailor to come 
in between the mainland and the breakwater with Cawsand 
on the left and Fort Bovisand well on the right, to slip under 
the Hoe, past Drake’s Island, and drop up the shining 
Hamoaze, and pick up moorings, with the green afterglow 
making Cornwall and all the West like the lost land of 
Lyonesse that some say it truly is. All over the world are 
the stations and the harbours that know these ships and are 
known by them, but it is from the harbours that I have 
described that every English ship goes forth on her voyages, 
and to these harbours that eventually every ship from the 
uttermost parts of the Empire will one day return. 

Of those other ports in other lands, what have I to say? 
Of Gibraltar, that is all in the shadow of the great Rock; of 
Malta, the place of great stone walls, steps, goats, priests, 
and bells? Of Shanghai, Sydney, Bermuda, Cape Town, and 
many more? I have no space to write. The great grey ships 
pass on their business—the business of “ war-that-might- 
be”—and return to their homes, rest awhile, and under a new 
command and with a new crew again steam out of harbour 
away. Soon, and so on, for perhaps twelve years or more, 
passing by degrees from the crack ship of the crack squadron 
—the one ship in which all the Fleet’s hope seemed centred— 
through varying stages to her last commission in “double 
nucleus,” worked, as they say, with two men and a boy, with 
half an engine, half a boiler, and one gun, but good for a 








knock-out yet; then, either her last voyage taken, her last 
gun fired, to serve, dismantled, as the nursery for those who 
are to work the great new monster that has taken her place, 
or to be towed by some respectful, grunting tug to a deserted 
spot, and there used as a target whereon guns or torpedoes, 
younger, fiercer brothers to those she once bore, can work their 
deadly will. She does not resent it, does not strain against it, 
for she is no longer a living being. When her flag was hauled 
down one sunset for the last time, her soul departed. She 
became a mere shape of iron and wood, a thing without being. 
Only the wise old harbours smile as each new monster glides 
down the slips and cleaves their water, for they know how 
soon, how very soon, as Nature reckons time, the mighty 
hulk round which the boats are gathering, praising, wonder- 
ng, awestruck by the embodiment of strength to be, will 
lie weak, useless, and old, forgotten on the bosom of their 
waters; those wonderful, wise old harbours that have watched 
the progress of all ships through all ages, from the first 
coracle to the last grey terror of whom all the world is 
talking. 

I have written something of ships and of things concerning 
them, but who can write of those things that make a ship 
what she is? And who can deny that the ship herself knows 
more things of the sea than ever did any sage or any sailor P 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
_@——— 
TRADE CYCLES AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

{To rae Eprror or raz “Srecrator."’) 
Srr,—The Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, which lately 
reported, had the following as the second item in its remit :— 
“To enquire into the various means which have been adopted 
outside of the Poor Laws for meeting distress arising from 
want of employment, particularly during periods of severe 
industrial depression.” The inquiry into unemployment, 
indeed, takes up a great part both of the evidence and of the 
special investigations which the Commission initiated, and 
both Reports give great space to the discussion of the 
subject. 

In the Majority Report, p. 328, is a table which has not 
yet, I think, attracted the attention it deserves. Under the 
heading “Trade Cycles” the general industrial characteristic 
of each year from 1815 to 1907 is given. This supplies the 
data—I think for the first time—by which to judge of the 
validity or the amount of truth in what has been accepted 
since Jevons’s days as the “‘cyclical movement” of trade. 
Jevons, as every one knows, was struck by the parallelism 
between the maximum appearance of spots in the sun and 
the maximum of industrial activity, and, basing on researches 
into both phenomena as far back as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, ventured on the generalisation that a solar 
cycle of 103 years corresponded with an industrial cycle of 
the same duration. Whatever may be the case as regards 
solar phenomena, the table referred to seems to show that 
within every ten or eleven years since 1815—that is, since 
England became a manufacturing country and ceased to be 
affected by the abnormal phenomena attending the great 
war—there has been a time of deep depression and a time of 
active trade, and that the movement between the recurrence 
of these points has described an almost constant flow 
and ebb. 

The grave question inevitably suggests itself whether this 
periodicity is normal to the existing order of industry. 
One might have some hesitation in answering if our know- 
ledge were limited, as Jevons's of course was, to the earlier 
years of the century. From 1815 to 1842 the country was 
trying the great experiment of universal Protection, the 
difficulty of dealing even-handed favour to differing and 
often warring interests increasing with each year. Even 
after Free-trade came there were disturbances from outside, 
like the potato and the cotton famine, and from inside, like 
the banking crises, which might be suspected to throw the 
industrial movement out of its normal course. But after the 
marvellous six years of “leaps and bounds,” 1870-1875, 
we see the same cycle described, and in the last two decades, 
when there has been no outstanding disturbance either 
external or internal, the cyclical movement is, if possible, 
more definitely marked than ever. Thus from 1887 to 1896 
the cycle runs: revival, marked revival, prosperity, prosperity, 
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decline, depression, depression, settled depression, revival, 
slow revival; and from 1897 to 1906 it runs: prosperity, 
prosperity, great prosperity, culmination of prosperity, slow 
ebb, slow ebb, depression, distress, revival, prosperity. If we 
trust to history, then, the answer seems to be that the 
cyclical movement is part and parcel of the normal system of 
industry. 

If we ask economic theory for an explanation of why this 
should be so, the answer seems clear. The outstanding 
feature of modern industry is the excessive division of 
labour. This division of labour has three consequences. 
The first is that, as the value of all products depends on 
a demand outside and independent of the maker—no man 
“makes” value, but only things to which value is attached by 
the desires and purchasing-power of others—the individuals 
of the community are daily perilling their resources on the 
chance of finding a paying demand from other people for 
their goods, while all the time there is any number of causes 
acting on this demend, increasing, diminishing, or, it may be, 
totally extinguishing it. What is more, every advance in 
wealth and culture tends to make this demand more 
capricious, and with every change in demand some industry 
ov other goes on short time. For while the simple wants of 
a poor community may be fairly counted on to produce a 
steady demand, the desires and activities of a wealthy com- 
inunity are infinitely varied and constantly changing, and 
every such change affects a long chain of industries in which 
huge capitals are specialised and literally “sunk,” and 
thousands of labourers are employed. 

The second is that every industry depends for its smooth 
working on other industries. The production of any and 
every good which man consumes being divided up into many 
successive and complementary industries, every individual 
industry depends, first, on getting the supply of things 
necessary for its operations from a preceding industry; and 
second, on its products being taken up by the succeeding 
industries which carry them one stage nearer to the final 
good which people demand for their living. The drop of a 
single link in the long chain causes dislocation in every trade 
which connects the first raw material obtained from the earth 
with the finished article sold across the counter. And this 
danger of dislocation is the greater the more highly “ manu- 
factured ” the article is. 

The third is that every industry depends on purchasing- 
power obtained from other industries. If any trade, either 
because of dislocation of supply or change of demand, goes 
on short time, the loss of purchasing-power on the part of its 
members at once affects the shops, and to that extent puts 
the shops, and through them the factories, the farms, and the 
carrying trades which fill the shops, on short time, and the 
diminished purchasing-power of such shops, factories, farms, 
and carrying trades in turn affects other industries, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

The third, and to some extent the second, of these explain 
the phenomena of industrial contagion, and contagion explains 
the cyclical movement, That depression breeds depression has 
often been noticed, and is easily understood once it is realised 
that “contagion” is more than a mere metaphor,—the virus 
is diminished purchasing-power transmitted from pocket to 
pocket. It has not been so much noticed that in industry 
there is a contagion of health as well as a contagion of disease. 
When the depression has run its course, and the cycle begins 
the upward movement, the healthy current of added pur- 
chasing-power acts in precisely the same way, spreading 
activity throngh the shops to the farms, the factories, and the 
carrying trades. The only thing that still remains obscure is 
how the reaction from depression begins. As a rule, it comes 
so gradually that the beginnings are already beyond record 
when it is ascertained that “trade is on the turn.” As a 
matter of theory, an abundant harvest—particularly if it be 
international—would do it, for such a harvest is a spon- 
taneous gift of heaven, and fills the farmers’ pockets with 
new purchasing-power. 

Putting these three things together, the marvel is that the 
industrial machine should run with even tolerable smoothness. 
First, the whole chain of the divided production process 
depends on a demand for the final “ consumption-good,” and 
this demand is in the highest degree capricious. Second, 
every single industry in the productive chain depends for its 
smooth running on industries which precede and industries 
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which follow, and the possibilities of dislocation—of over. 
supply and under-demand—are endless. Third—and quite 
independently of dislocation—when depression sets in, cop. 
tagion inevitably carries it from industry to industry, For 
steady, continuous, remunerative employment an organic 
system like ours would require steadiness of demand and 
steadiness of supply, both as regards the divided productiop 
processes and as regards the final consumption-good. But ij 
one considers, for instance, the fine calculation which does in 
great measure secure steadiness of employment in a great 
“combine” where many industries are planned to work intg 
one another, and then remember that among industries 
generally there is no organisation to make the various 
supplies meet the various demands but that effected by com. 
petition, it is clear that such steadiness of employment is just 
what we cannot expect. 

What history, then, suggests theory confirms: the cyclical 
movement is an essential feature of the modern industria] 
system. In opposition to common opinion, it must now be 
realised that “normal conditions of industry” are not those 
which prevail in good times. Depression is as normal ag 
activity. The recurring bad years, which always take us by 
surprise and catch us unprepared, and which we always ascribe 
to something else than the system, are as normal as the ebbing 
of the tide. The causes lie far deeper than either Free-trads 
or Protection, and they will persist whichever of these we 
adopt, for they are bound up with the very existence of 
organised industry. 

The table suggests many things, but here I must confine 
myself to only one, the bearing it has on the question of the 
day,—unemployment. The startling thing is that it shows 
—I think conclusively—that the periodical unemployment of 
all classes, however skilled and capable, is a thing on which 
we must count. That is to say, suppose we could turn every 
present “unemployable” into a sober, skilled, conscientious 
workman, we could not secure his continuous employment. 

In this regard the Royal Commission has done a service 
which seems to me more valuable even than its Poor Law 
recommendations. It makes a clear distinction between the 
problem of the “unemployed” whom any employer would 
willingly hire if he had the trade to employ them on, and the 
problem of the “ unemployed ” whom no modern employer 
would willingly have anything to do with. The two problems 
are entirely distinct: to confuse the two classes and treat 
them similarly is the gravest of mistakes. The “ unemploy- 
ables” it divides into four classes, each class requiring 
different treatment according to its hopefulness. Between 
these and the regular workers it puts the casuals and the 
seasonal workers, for whom again quite distinct treatment is 
needed and suggested, as they may, with some difficulty 
indeed, be raised into regular workers, or, with ease, be 
depressed into unemployables. But as regards the regular 
workers who are able to work, and whom every employer 
wishes to employ, it remains true that within every ten or 
eleven years there will be times when the employers cannot 
find employment for them. 

For these regular workers, then, the urgent question is: 
How can they be “tided over” the inevitable bad times? 
One answer at least “leaps to the eyes.” The comfortable 
classes tide themselves over by drawing on their reserves of 
capital, or, it may be, by running into debt. The worker who 
has no such resources must be induced or compelled to insure 
himself by a somewhat new form of insurance policy,— 
namely, one which allows him to draw out his insurance money 
in times of unemployment. The Trade-Unions already pro- 
vide such unemployment insurance. The Friendly Societies 
might doit. These are the two bodies which, from intimate 
knowledge of the members’ circumstances, and from the 
strong motive of protecting their general funds, could best 
secure against the abuses to which such insurance is 
obviously exposed. But among Unions of unskilled workers 
the cost of this is at present prohibitive. It is princi- 
pally for this reason that the Commission has taken the 
strong step of recommending that these bodies, or similar 
trade organisations created for the purpose, should be 
encouraged to establish and maintain unemployed benefit 
by a State subsidy. It is undoubtedly a very serious propo- 
sition to make, not so much that it involves another drain on 
the already burdened finances of the State as that it is, to 
put it frankly, the firat official recognition and encouragement 
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of Trade-Unionism. But when it is considered that this 
is a recommendation of the Majority Report, and that its 
signatories are for the most part experts who have never 
shown any signs of Socialistic tendencies, the inference must 
be that this periodical normal recurrence of unemployment 
is a danger which calls for strong measures.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Economist. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHURCHMEN AND THE ELECTION. 


(To ras Eprrorm or tas “Srecraros.”’] 

Sre,—It may be a defect in our Constitution that it is 
impossible to isolate particular questions as the only issues 
to be determined at a General Election, but so it is. As 
practical men, therefore, we are obliged to consider, not 
merely what statesmen on either side declare to be the 
issues, but the actual consequences in practice of the success 
of one party or the other at the polls, These consequences 
will be multifarious, and if I have any right to address 
Churchmen—even Churchmen who are Liberals—I would 
venture to utter a word of warning. A man may, of 
course, think that the fullest interpretation of the 
privilege of the House of Commons, or the most rigid 
adherence to the doctrines of Free-trade, is so vitally 
important that everything else is secondary. But there 
are, I doubt not, a good many Churchmen who are 
Liberals on these points, and yet who would consider the 
preservation of the endowments of the Church and the 
maintenance of religious teaching in the schools as taking 
precedence of all other political objects. I am afraid that 
such men cannot shelter themselves under the authority of 
any political leader who has attempted to restrict the issue 
to the questions which are attracting the most attention at 
the moment. They will find it cold comfort hereafter to 
assure themselves that they voted for Free-trade when 
in fact they have also jeopardised the religion of the 
children, or that they were supporting the privileges of 
the House of Commons when at the same time they have 
shattered the financial resources of the Church of England 
in Wales, and perhaps crippled her usefulness. But on 
such a theme my representations may be regarded with 
suspicion, for obvious reasons. If this be so, may I point 
out the attitude which prelates of very different political 
views, and indeed schools of thought, have adopted at this 
critical moment? I might quote the Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Bishop of Gloucester, the Bishop of St. David's, the Bishop 
of Southwell, and the Bishop of Manchester. They all 
emphasise the practical urgency of these questions. But I 
will content myself with citing four representative prelates. 
The Archbishop of York did not agree with the majority of 
the Lords, but he writes :— 

“The broad Constitutional issues are certainly sufficient to 
absorb the attention of the electors, but the Prime Minister has 
added to his official programme a definite statement in favour of 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church in Wales, 
and an indefinite statement in favour of a change in the system 
of elementary education. ..... The Prime Minister has stated 
that in the event of his securing a majority he will insist upon 
‘guarantees’ that the Second Chamber shall not be able to refer 
to the electors any Bill which the House of Commons is seriously 
determined to pass. ..... It seems to me therefore eminently 
fair and reasonable that citizens who care for these things ...... 
should ask their candidates whether they will decline to vote 
during the next Parliament for any Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment Bill, and for any Education Bill which would radically 
alter the present position, and should be satisfied about the 
answers before deciding how to vote.” 

The Bishop of London, who took no part in the Lords’ debate, 
declares that 


“those who believe that the maintenance of any religious teaching 
which is worth the name in England is bound up with the con- 
tinued existence of denominational schools, and that the disendow- 
ment of the Welsh Church is an act of tyranny and injustice to a 
= but progressively active and successful Church, will surely 
guilty of a grave dereliction of duty if they do not take satis- 
factory pledges on these points from candidates on either side who 
solicit their votes.” 
The Bishop of Liverpool, who represents a different school 
of thought, is quite as emphatic :— 
“Asa Christian and a Churchman, if I wero a voter, I should 
it impessible to support any candidate for Parliamentary 
ours, whether he were Liberal or Conservative, Radical or a 
mémber of the Labour Party, who intended to oppose definite 
religious education in our elementary schools, or who was prepared 
to support the disestablishment of the Church.” 





The Bishop of Birmingham not only supported the Govern- 
ment on the Constitutional issue, but defended their financial 
proposals, yet he is reported to have made the following 
statement :— 

“ Another matter with regard to which Churchmen had exhibited 
a fair amount of unanimity was the education question. ..... 
He trusted that in the coming election Churchmen would make 
their wishes in this respect so plain to the candidates for their 
suffrage that no Government would in future be bold enough to 
attempt to renew tho unfortunate experiments which in the past 
_ fone been defeated, largely through the opposition of 

@ Church.” 


The only sure method by which the electors can make their 
wishes plain is by voting against any candidate unless they 
are satisfied that he will act in accordance with their wishes, 
and the Prime Minister's declarations have opened out vistas 
of apprehension in every direction of what will occur when 
once he is freed from the Constitutional check. At any rate, 
what I have quoted are very grave and earnest statements 
from men high in the confidence of Churchmen. I hope that 
even Liberals will weigh them well before they go into the 
polling-booth.—I am, Sir, &., SaisBurRy. 
Hatfield House, Hatfield. 





THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 
(To tax Eprron or tas “ Srscrator.’’} 
Srr,—In company, I trust, with the majority of Unionist 
Free-traders, I intend to vote for the Unionist candidate, 
Tariff Reform notwithstanding, in the constituency in which 
I reside, and I sincerely hope that we shall be joined by all 
moderate Liberals, who must view with disgust and alarm the 
policy which is being put forward by the demagogues who 
have gained control of the fortunes of their party. It isa 
unfortunately quite possible that the claim will be put forward 
that every vote given for a Unionist candidate was a vote for 
Tariff Reform, and hence that the return to power of the 
Conservative Party involves a change in our fiscal system 
called for by the electorate. In order to counteract this view, 
I would suggest that every anti-Tariff Reformer who votes for 
a Unionist candidate should make a point of informing that 
candidate (if successful) of the fact, and request him to 
inform his supporters generally as to the number of votes 
known in this way to have been given him by Free-traders. 
If this were done all over the country, we should, while gaining 
our object—the defeat of supporters of the present Govern- 
ment—minimise the claim of Tariff Reformers that the victory 
was a triumph for their cause.—I am, Sir, &., 
Percy E. Barron, 
Stuart House, Mount Road, Hendon. 





HOME-RULE AND NATIONAL SECURITY. 
[To trax Eprros or tux “ Srsctator.”’] 

Srr,—In your last issue Mr. J. Ulic Burke asks me whether 
it isnot “the fact that Home-rule, by giving the people of 
Ireland some stake in the Empire and by wiping out the 
bitter memories of the Irish overseas, would make for 
stability and for strength?” I answer that this is not a 
“fact,” but a statement of what those who think with Mr. 
Burke hope and believe would result. How if the belief 
proved ill-founded and the hope were disappointed? National 
safety ought not to be staked on the accuracy of political 
predictions. No one, eo far as I know, denies that under 
Home-rule the Irish leaders and their supporters in America 
would have in their hands incalculably greater power to 
injure us than they hold to-day, and it is with them, not 
with us, that the decision would lie how that power was to be 
used. What is this but to allow the safety of the Empire to 
pass out of our own keeping into the hands of others P—I am, 
Sir, &c., ARMCHAIR, 





MR. GLADSTONE AND HOME-RULE. 
[To ram Eprrom ov ras “Srscrator.”| 
Srr,—I venture to send the enclosed extracts, which I made 
for my own use, on the chance of their being of use to others 
at the present time. The dangers and difficulties that Mr. 
Gladstone foresaw in 1871 seem to most Unionists to be as 
real now at the end of twenty-nine years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
13 Park Terrace, Cambridge. R. Bowgs. 


Exrracts rrom Irvrno’s “ Annats or Ovr Time” or Speecugs 
BY Mr. Grapsrons on Inise Marrers, 1871-1885. 
September 26th, 1871, at Aberdeen, on receiving the Freedom of the 
City. 

“If the doctrine of Home Rule were to be established in Ireland, 
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they would be just as well entitled to it in Scotland, and, more- 
over, I protest on behalf of Wales, in which I have lived a good 
deal, and where there are 800,000 people, who to this day, such is 
their sentiment of nationality, speak fendly onyuning but their 
own Celtic tongue—a larger number than speak the Celtic tongue, 
I apprehend, in Scotland, and a larger number than it, 
I apprehend, in Ireland—I protest on behalf of Wales that they 
are entitled to Home Rule there. Can any sensible man, can any 
rational man suppose that at this time of day, in this condition of 
the world, we are going to disintegrate the great capital institu- 
tions of this country for the — of making ourselves ridiculous 
in the sight of all mankind, and cripple any power we pogsess for 
bestowing benefits through legislation on the country to which wo 
belong ?’” 
November 27th, 1879, at West Calder. 

“ Speaking of Home Rule, he said he would be glad to see some 
of the overwhelming business of Parliament transferred to local 
bodies, providing it was done without weakening or compromising 
the anthestiy of the national Legislature.” 


November 9th, 1880, at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. 


“Tt would be the duty of the Government to carefully examine 
the condition of the Land Laws, and if they believed their pro- 
visions were insufficient they would not hesitate to call on the 
Legislature again to deal with the subject. Certain influences not 
compatible with good government had come upon the people of 
Ireland, but good government must be maintained. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers recognised the paramount duty of enforcing order. They 
looked to the law as it stood for the protection of every citizen in 
the enjoyment of his life and property; but if circumstances 
necessitated any increase of power, which they did not anticipate, 
they would not shrink from doing so.” 


February 28th, 1881, House of Commons. 


Denounced the Land League, “That an unusual state of crime 
existed in Ireland was undoubted, and admitted even by those 
who differed as to its causes. Some attributed it to distress, some 
to the evictions; but he showed by the statistics that crime has 
increased, while the distress and evictions had decreased. With 
fatal and painful precision the steps of crime dogged the steps of 
the Land gue. Government did rot look so much at the mere 
amount of crime as to its sources and to its character.” 


October 7th, 1881, at Leeds. 


“Described Mr. Parnell as the man who has made himself the 
head of the most violent party in the country.” 


September 18th, 1885. Mr. Gladstone issues, through the “ National 
Press Agency,” the new Liberal Manifesto in the form of an 
address to the electors of Midlothian. 


“In reply to Mr. Parnell’s demands, he answered that to main- 
tain the supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the Empire, and 
all the authority of Parliament necessary for the conservation of 
that unity, is the first duty of every representative of the people. 
Subject to this governing principle, every grant to portions of the 
country of enlarged powers for the management of their own 
affairs is, in my view, not a source of danger, but a means of 
averting it, and is in the nature of a new guarantee for increased 
cohesion, happiness, and strength ;—history will consign to disgrace 
the name of every man who, having it in his power, does not aid 
or prevents or retards an equitable settlement between Ireland 
and Great Britain.” 





A WORKING MAN’S DIFFICULTY. 
[To Eprror or tug Tus “ SrecraTor.”’] 

Srr,—I feel very much at one with your correspondent 
* £2 10s. a Week,” whose able and sensible letter is printed 
in your issue of the 8th inst. Like himI detest Protection 
and hate the Budget, and may I suggest to him that the 
proper course for persons such as we are is to refrain from 
voting at this Election? It was we Conservative Free-traders 
who gave the Liberals their large majority at last Election. 
By withholding our votes from both sides en this occasion we 
shall wipe out the Liberal majority without giving what 
would be just as great an evil,—a swollen majority to the 
Tariff Reformers, The best we can hope for at the present 
time is that neither side may have a large majority. With a 
small majority neither can do much harm; and good we 
cannot expect from either side just now. Put for the Tariff 
Reform aberration of the Unionists, there is no question but 
that they would sweep into power. If they fail of a majority, 
they will at least the sooner return to paths of sanity.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., ANDREW HERIOT. 


[Our correspondent is, we fear, too optimistic. If the 
Unionist Free-traders abstain, the result will probably be a 
Liberal, Home-rule, single-Chamber, pro-Budget victory. 
At any rate those who agree with him should vote, and vote 
Unionist, in the first elections. If later they see signs of a 
colossal Tariff Reform majority, they can then abstain. To 
abstain before they see such signs would be an act of 
political madness.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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DRIVING CAPITAL OUT OF THE COUNTRY, 
(To tus Eprror oy tre “ Srectarox.”’} 
Srr,—“ Seldom if ever has the City entered upon a New Year 
with so pleasant a prospect to justify its hopes of still better 
times than it enjoyed in the year that has gone.” This ig the 
cheerful greeting of the Observer to the year 1910 in spite of 
the efforts of some financiers to foul our nest. Can it be that 
though some birds have been driven away by them, the 
silent action of Free-trade has counteracted their efforts P 
The following example may help to show how this may have 
happened. A short time ago an American company engaged 
in carrying produce to Europe had occasion to increase their 
fleet of steamers. For this purpose they made an issue of 
five million dollars im America. The money (or nearly the 
whole) was subscribed in America, but it was applied in 
building ships in England now sailing under the British flag 
and manned by British seamen, because—as one of the 
Americans connectcd with the company stated—in cop. 
sequence of the unwise fiscal system of his country, Free-trade 
England can build ships thirty-five per cent. cheaper than 
Protected America. This case, which is one of many, 
illustrates the action of Free-trade in attracting capital to 
this country in spite of the scaremongers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. M, 





LAND TAXATION AND THE PRICE OF MILK. 
[To tux Eprror or rux “Srercrator.”’] 
Srz,—Taxing the food of the people is one of the burning 
questions of the coming Election; the discussion of it relates 
usually to bread and meat, the food of adults. But any 
dietist will urge the importance of milk in those households 
where there are growing children. Milk must be produced 
from our own soil; the daily supply cannot be imported. At 
the present juncture it does not appear that sufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the effect which increased burdens on 
land—and especially on land in urban districts which is 
largely taken up in dairy-farming—may have on the price of 
that most important food of the young, milk.—I am, Sir, &., 
The University, Glasgow. F. O. Bower, 





THE CONGO. 
|To ras Epiror or tex “ Spectator.””] 

S1r,—It is difficult to reconcile the statements made by M. 
Renkin quoted in your correspondent’s letter in the Spectator of 
January Ist with the statements of M. Tibbaut’s Report in the 
name of the Section Centrale of the Belgian Chamber, con- 
sisting of himself, Messrs. Francotte, Beernaert, Carton de 
Wiart, Van Marcke, and De Coster. On p. 44 he says that 
“la colonie ne détient plus que 19 p.c. des titres émis et n’est 
plus représentée que par deux administrateurs sur dix. Ainsi se 
chiifre la déchéance de linfluence belge. En ce qui concerne les 
intéréts pécuniaires, cette influence tombe de 60 p.c. & 28°50; celle 
de la colonie 419 p.c. En ce qui concerne la gestion des biens 
concédés, elle tombe de Ja moitié & un cinquitme. Et méme [he 
adds in a footnote] ainsi que nous l’expliquons par la suite, la part 
qui reviendra & la colonic sur les bénéfices distribuables, ne 
8s élevera qu’d 18:26 p.c.” 

The Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, holds, according both 
to M. Renkin and M. Tibbaut, fifty per cent. of the capital 
shares in the Union Miniére, and thirty-eight per cent. of the 
dividend shares on a total of a hundred thousand shares of 
each category, which works out at forty-four per cent. ; and if 
this is the only British interest, it is clear that the Belgian 
Press has exaggerated in stating that the British interest 
is as eighty-one per cent. to nineteen per cent. But it seems 
undisputed that the Belgian Colonial Government's share is 
now only nineteen per cent. I observe that M. Renkin calls 
the Union Minitre a “Belgian company.” M. Tibbaut 
(p. 60) asks :—* La Société l'Union Miniére, elle-méme, n’est- 
elle pas exposée 4 perdre son caractire belge? Sur ce point 
le mal nous parait alarmant.” That there is now an avowed 
British financial interest of forty-four or forty-five per cent. 
in the mineral wealth of Katanga is quite sufficient justifica- 
tion for the warning which I ventured to substitute for the 
warning you conveyed to the Foreign Office on another aspect 
of the Congo situation. 

My whole point lies here. For years there has been in 
this country a growing national demand for a cessation of 
the horrible system of slavery prevailing in the Congo in 
violation of the obligations contracted under Treaty by the 
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British nation towards the Congo races. And there has been 
what very many believe, and what some publicly express, an 
unaccountable and mysterious reluctance on the part of the 
Foreign Office, despite persistent provocation, to deal with the 
situation. At the same time there has been steadily growing 
up a vast British financial interest in the richest region of the 
Congo, together with railway combinations, indirectly, in part, 
connected with it. 

I suggest that from whatever point of approach, we cannot 
in these circumstances afford to let it be supposed that a 
humanitarian movement, as genuine as the anti-slave-trade 
movement, has been a sort of cloak beneath which vast 
financial and Imperial schemes are engineered, and that the 
British Government's hanging back for so long is to be 
explained by a desire to allow these schemes to come quietly 
to fruition. Since the Report of the Section Centrale has 
appeared, Congo reformers have the felicity of reading in the 
Belgian Press that the true objects of “ Morel and his gang” 
are now revealed ! 

We may have forgotten the events of 1894, when, without 
the knowledge of the people of this country, the Foreign 
Office concluded an Agreement with the Congo State which 
sought to use the Government of that State for Imperial ends 
in Africa, infringing its neutrality in the most flagrant 
manner. But the Continent has not forgotten it, and the 
incident has vitiated the position of our diplomacy in the 


Congo question ever since.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. D. Moret. 
96 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 
[To tus Epiron or tas “ Srectator.”’| 
Sir,—In your review of Dr. Abel-Musgrave’s book, “ Das 
kranke England” (Spectator, December 18th, 1909), you 
indicate as the right course for a writer, who takes a foreign 
country for his subject, the making of a serious study of the 
way in which common problems are dealt with in a particular 
instance. I think I may usefully supplement your criticism 
of Dr. Abel-Musgrave’s book by showing that, apparently 
owing to lack of a sufficient knowledge of the life of Germany, 
the author blames us for tolerating here the existence of some 
evils from which Germany suffers more severely than does 
this country. Germany has felt the good influence of the 
education of children for not much less than a century longer 
than England has felt it; she has long given her children two 
hours of gymnastic training weekly, and is now adding another 
hour. Finding this amount of physical training inadequate, 
she bas begun to make exercises in organised games com- 
pulsory for all children of school age on one afternoon a weck, 
and has trained nearly twenty thousand teachers to act as 
leaders of games. She gives training, including physical 
training, in compulsory continuation schools from the age of 
fifteen to eighteen to a large proportion of her young people, 
and in the Army a course of good food, good physical 
training im the open air, orderliness, and attention to 
cleanliness of body and clothing to half the whole number 
of her young men; and during the last ten years she has 
trained her children to use shower-baths regularly in their 
elementary schools, and in all the large towns and in 
some smaller towns and country districts she has placed 
her children under the care of school doctors. All this 
intelligent care has for one of its results that German children 
and men are much better “set up,” look more muscular, are 
more neatly dressed and cleaner than our people. All Germans 
when they first visit our towns are horrified at the condition 
of the mass of their inhabitants, and are quite justified in 
saying that that condition should be a cause of deep shame 
to the governing classes. But every fairly well-informed 
German must know that there are better elements in the life 
of the English masses than appear on the surface, and, if he 
is to be a useful teacher either to us or to his own country- 
men, he ought to look for those better elements, and when he 
writes about us he ought to show that he gives us credit for 
them. Dr. Abel-Musgrave compares English children very 
much to their disadvantage with German children, and I 
have not been able to find in his book any indication of his 
knowing the very well-known facts that the English death- 
rate both in town and country is lower than that in Germany, 
and that children must be in some important ways much 
better off in this country than in Germany, as the English 


rate of infant mortality is very much lower than the German 
rate. For comparison with Dr. Abel-Musgrave’s report on 
English children I will quote a few sentences from an article 
by a well-known German writer on social subjects, Dr. A. 
Grotjahn, on “Soziale Hygiene und Entartungsproblem,” 
published in the fourth supplementary volume of Wey!l's 
“ Handbuch der Hygiene.” Dr. Grotjahn describes visits to 
the poorer districts of London, where he was surprised at 
and disgusted with the filthiness and raggedness of the 
people, the commonness of signs of drunkenness, and the 
apparent indifference of all the well-to-do to the misery 
which surrounded them. But he says that when be looked 
carefully at these apparently miserable people to discover to 
what degree their health suffered from the wretched conditions 
of their life, 
“to my very great astonishment I found that the disease which 
can be detected even by the passer-by in the majority of the well- 
clad workpeople’s children in Berlin and its suburbs, rickets, 
is hardly to be found amongst the ragged urchins of the London 
workmen’s districts. The children are well nourished, have rosy 
cheeks, and are energetic in all their movements. Moreover, 
children with the kind of face which is typical of adenoid growtha 
are rare-——not nearly so numerous as in Berlin or Rixdorf.” 
This superiority in health Dr. Grotjahn attributes partly to 
the greater commonness in England of the breast-feeding of 
babies, partly to the better ventilation of English cottages, 
and partly to the fact that good bread has a much larger part 
in the diet of English than in that of German town work- 
people, who use potatoes more largely than do the English. 
There is a great deal of evidence to show that dearness 
of food is already producing results which make it more 
necessary for Dr. Abel-Musgrave to write a book on “Daa 
kranke Deutschland” than it has been that he should write 
on “Das kranke England.” Dr. Schmidt of Bonn says that 
in Stuttgart, certainly not one of the poorer German towns, 
almost one-third of the school-children are underfed; and 
Dr. Thiele says that at least ninety per cent. of the children 
presented for vaccination show signs of more or less severe 
rickets.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. HorsFratu, 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





THE BRADFIELD COLLEGE RANCH. 
[To tae Eprros or ras “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—My advocacy of the Public Schools League for Imperial 
Land Settlement in the Oversea Dominions at the Head- 
Masters’ Conference at Cambridge on December 22nd drew 
forth in your columns of January Ist a warm but wholly 
unexpected appreciation of a small pioneer effort in Western 
Canada which, in the interest of my Bradfield boys, I had under- 
taken privately last August during a semi-oflicial visit to the 
Dominion. I say “ unexpected,” because in my speeeh at the 
Conference I had made no allusion whatever, direct or 
indirect, to my own scheme, while emphasising the infinitely 
more important public project which I had at heart. 

Unfortunately, however, your generous article bas provoked 
in your issue of the 8th a public attack on my private enter- 
prise from a correspondent, Mr. Cecil F. Parr, whose 
criticisms, clearly through lack of complete information, and 
by use of the familiar process of separating words from their 
context (as you will see from p. 10 of the pamphlet which I 
enclose), may do injury to the larger cause by misrepresenting 
the smaller. Had it been otherwise, I should not have thought 
it worth while to intrude upon your space by taking any 
notice of Mr. Parr’s somewhat clumsy vituperations. Ha 
takes up his parable from a quotation in your article of the 
Ist inst. to the effect that the life and work at the Bradfield 
Ranch are to be “free from the indignities and the dirtinesa 
which are frequently and unnecessarily associated with the 
work of a farm-pupil.” (These were not the exact words of my 
pamphlet, but let that pass.) 

1 am unaware whether Mr. Parr has a first-hand knowledge 
(apparently not) of the conditions which govern farming life in 
Western Canada. Having myself travelled from East to West 
of the Dominion, not once nor twice, but many times, I claim 
to be not unfamiliar with those conditions. Mr. Parr, how- 
ever (not, I hope, from a cheap desire to score a point, but 
from sheer ignorance as to the context of the words quoted), 
attaches to the terms “ indignities and dirtiness ” the meaning 
that boys at the Bradfield Ranch are not intended to soil 
their hands in farm work (sic!) “So,” he says, “ mother’s 





darling is not to dirty his hands after all! What are wa 
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coming to when the Head-Master of a public school can lay 
down such a proviso?” Had he seen the context in my 
pamphlet, such a misconstruction of the words used would 
have been impossible. It was perfectly clear that the words 
“dirtiness and indignities” did not, and could not, refer to 
any kind of work in the stable or in the field, but to certain 
other conditions which boys brought up “simply, hardly, 
and strenuously” in their English homes have not seldom 
experienced in Western Canada. 

They are conditions on which I would rather not dwell, 
except barely to mention them. Would Mr. Parr consider, 
for instance, that complete want of washing apparatus, or 
the not uncommon custom of farm apprentices being com- 
pelled to share beds with complete strangers, are among the 
necessary items of successful farming? And yet any one 
who knows Western Canadian life knows also that such con- 
ditions have not infrequently obtained (I could mention several 
instances). Such conditions (to quote these two only) have 
not unnaturally disgusted the English-bred boy, even when 
eager to do the “dirty” and often menial work inseparable 
from a farming life. 

Lest your readers should be misled by Mr. Parr’s wholly 
twisted interpretation of the words “ indignities and dirtiness ” 
as used in my pamphlet, I may perhaps be allowed to quote 
the following brief extracts from a diary sent home only a 
week ago by one of my pupils who went out last August to 
the Bradfield College Ranch :— 

“Thursday, December 9.—Temp. 20° below zero. Got up at 5.30. 

Cleaned out stables: also cowhouse. Breakfast. Snow 
10 inches. Cut and felled trees in the Bush ready for 
sowing. Dinner. Carted hay to stock till dark. 

Friday, December 10.—Warm Chinook wind. Temp. about 
40° above zero. Snow nearly all gone. Got up at 5.30. A 
regular summer day; worked with coats off and still too 
hot. Cleaned stables and cowhouse, Breakfast. Hauled 
hay and sawed wood; after dinner wired fences to keep 
cattle in, Broke a colt. 

Saturday, December 11.—Got up 5.15. Chinook wind still on. 
Temp. 45° above zero. Snow all gone. Cleaned stables and 
cowhouse. Breakfast. Began to build icehouse for storage 
for summer; also shelter for goats, After dinner split 
wood for fuel. Broke another colt.” 

Does Mr. Parr consider this kind of life “drawing-room 
farming ” P 

As for the other accompaniments of the ranch at which 
Mr. Parr sneers, it is true that the house bought for Bradfield 
College boys is not a“ shack,” but a building of twenty-six 
rooms, and for that reason admirably adapted to the ends for 
which the purchaser intended it,—viz., the housing of a large 
number of youths under one roof; but it was not erected by 
me, but by the vendor himself, one of those native-bred and 
horny-banded Canadian farmers, who certainly did not owe 
his prosperity to a “ drawing-room style of farming.” And to 
him also, and not to myself, belongs the credit of having 
installed a pianola (an instrument which Mr. Parr derides) for 
the purpose of providing for his own innocent amusement 
(and why not ?) after the labours of the day were over. I 
ventured to purchase this as part of the “ stock.” 

I must take up your valuable space no longer, but may I 
add that, had I the advantage of personal communion with 
Mr. Cecil Parr, I think I should perhaps be able to convince 
him after no long interval that I am no apostle of “ white- 
handedness ”? And he might even perhaps be brought to feel 
slightly sorry for the somewhat unworthy sneer into which an 
over-hasty pen has betrayed him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hersert BRansTon Gray, 
Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, 
Reform Club. 





MR. BLATCHFORD’S ARTICLES. 
[To tux Epiror or ree “ Srecrator.””} 
Srr,—In the last number of the Spectator there is a letter 
signed “ Nonconformist” in which the following amazing 
statement occurs: “ At Whitefield’s Tabernacle afew Sundays 
back Mr. George Bernard Shaw was privileged to minister to 
the faithful.” Allow me to say that there is not a word of 
truth in this statement; but if “ Nonconformist” who wrote 
to the Spectator is the same anonymous scribe who writes over 
that signature to other journals, nobody will be surprised at 
this particular mendacity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OC. Sirvester Horne. 

Whitefield’s, Tottenham Court Road, W. 








$$ 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
(To tas Eprror or Tax “Srrcrator.”] 

S1r,—An historical parallel must indeed be striking in order 
to command attention. But I venture to think that the 
following extract from a character-sketch of the notorious 
Cleon, the popular leader of the Athenian democracy after 
the fall of Pericles, drawn by M. Croiset in his recently 
translated monograph upon “ Aristophanes and the Political 
Parties at Athens,” may not be without interest to your 
readers. The passage may be left to point its own moral :— 


“ He seems to have been endowed with certain gifts of oratory. 

and even of statesmanship, which came to the aid of his short. 
comings, and not only partly hid the latter from view but 
occasionally even rendered them agreeable to the people— 
imperturbable . self-assurance, a powerful voice that stirred the 
masses, effrontery of a kind that scandalized proper folks but did 
not displease the multitude. His very ors, his violent 
gestures, the insults he heaped upon his opponents,—all these 
traits combined made him different from everybody else. And 
besides he had a clear head, which was clever at simplifying things, 
a trenchant logic which readily made its way by incontrovertible 
deductions, and which imposed its conclusions through its 
systematic severity. Thucydides tells us that he was of a very 
violent disposition, and that he knew better than any one else 
how to persuade the masses. Even his persuasiveness had some- 
thing violent about it. It sprang from the brutal impulsiveness 
of his method of arguing, which clung to a few positive ideas and 
brushed aside a multitude of considerations, at which deliberate 
and reflecting minds halted. He had the actual advantage over 
his moderate and diplomatic adversaries that falls to the lot of 
intransigeant dogmatists, when they address a public which has 
no decided views, and is, besides, enamoured of ideas that appear 
to be clear. He understood how to pick out from among the 
confused views of the masses certain principles which he formu- 
lated in imperious terms; and by thus expressing them he gave 
substance to the prevailing passions, whose servant he mado 
himself in order to rule the state. In domestic affairs, his policy 
tended to destroy what little influence the upper classes still 
retained.” 
The parallel, of course, is not quite complete, for, as M. Croiset 
says, “falling in with the secret wishes of the people...... 
he held up before their eyes the glittering vision of the 
delusive dream of a great empire.” That is no longer the way 
of our modern demagogue, who finds a shallow humani- 
tarianism answer his purpose better than “Imperial clap- 
trap.” But here the parallel had better be dropped; the 
ancient and modern ideas of Empire have, fortunately, little 
or nothing in common.—I am, Sir, &c., PoLirsEs, 





SECRET REMEDIES. 
[To rum Eprron or ras “SrecratTor.”] 
Srr,—The question put by your correspondent “Blue Pill” 
in your last issue sufficiently indicates his frame of mind. 
He asks: “Did youever hear of a doctor administering to 
himself the drugs he prescribes for his patients?” “ Blue 
Pill” evidently does not believe in medical and therapeutical 
science, but his scepticism does not affect the demonstrable 
fact that the traffic in quack medicines is not only in great 
part grossly fraudulent, but also cruel and deadly. Since my 
attention was forcibly drawn to this subject at the outset of 
my career nearly forty years ago, I have been engaged more or 
less constantly in inquiring intoit. Latterly I have been work- 
ing, mainly through the British Medical Association, towards 
the promotion of a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole 
question. The matter has lately been taken up by the General 
Medical Council and by the Privy Council; the Home Secretary 
during last Session expressed his opinion that inquiry was 
necessary ; and there seems at last a hope that before long the 
whole sordid tale will be publicly unfolded. The case for 
legislation is overwhelming; it needs only authoritative state- 
ment to compel the attention of Parliament. There exists, in 
fact, no such thing as a “secret” remedy. Chemical analysis 
easily discloses the constituents. It proves that the majority 
of nostrums, when not entirely worthless, inert trash, 
rarely contain anything more potent than a small dose 
of a cheap purgative. The harm is done by advertise- 
ments which lead sufferers from serious maladies amenable 
to scientific treatment to pin their faith upon a worth- 
less cure. Cases of this kind are always to be dis- 
covered in numbers among hospital patients. It was 
one of such that first opened my eyes to the main facts. 
This was the case of a woman who presented herself at a 
hospital suffering from cancer of the breast. The disease 
had passed far beyond the help of surgery. Asked why she 
had not applied earlier, the woman stated that she had relied 
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throughout on a much-advertised heal-all ointment. This 
was merely a preparation of coloured lard exactly similar to 
compounds upon the advertising of which thousands of 
pounds are still expended. They sell mostly among the poor 
and ignorant, and are responsible for much preventable misery 
and death. It would be easy to illustrate this subject by 
reference to every class of quack medicine. Perhaps you 
will allow me to refer to one, the class of indigestion cures. 
Indigestion, pain or discomfort at some part of the 
alimentary canal, is merely a symptom, not a distinct 
disease. It may indicate merely slight functional disturbance, 
or may be a sign of organic or malignant disease. Cases of 
the more serious kind are always to be found in hospitals, and 
inquiry always discloses the fact that many of them have 
been dosing themselves with quack medicines until, their 
malady having assumed a serious or mortal phase, they have 
been compelled to seek relief in hospital. Within the past 
few years in our local cottage hospital I, as a visiting 
member of the Committee, have come across a number of 
cases of gastric ulcer in young women, and in most instances 
have elicited the fact that they had been dosing themselves 
with one or other of the most advertised indigestion cures, the 
sole potent ingredient of which is aloes. One case ended 
fatally ; the life might have been saved by an early diagnosis 
and scientific treatment. I could fill pages of your space with 
similar illustrations, and more pages with reports of inquests 
fully establishing my statements.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HENRY SEWILL. 
The Old Rosery, Earlswood Common, Surrey. 


| We desire to express our agreement with the suggestion 
that an inquiry should be held. In our opinion, the French 
solution of the problem is the sound one. Every patent 
medicine has to bear upon it a statement as to the drugs it 
contains. People then know what they are taking.—Ep 
Spectater. } 


{To tue Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”’ | 

Siz,—Your correspondent of last week, “ Blue Pill” (a more 
appropriate nom de guerre would surely have been “Beecham” 
or “Cockle” !), is apparently unable to distinguish between a 
physician’s prescription and a box of somebody's pills. For 
his edification it may be pointed out that the former often 
represents the experience of a lifetime, while the latter usually 
consists of a farthing’s-worth of aloes. “ Blue Pill” complains 
that he cannot decipher the physician’s prescription, and is 
evidently ignorant of the fact that the prescription simply 
contains directions for the chemist who is to make it up, and 
isnot—as many seem to think—the private property of the 
patient, to be used promiscuously by himself and his friends 
for all the ills the flesh is heir to. “Blue Pill” asks: “ Did 
you ever hear of a doctor administering to himself the drugs 
he prescribes for his patients?” To this I can reply in the 
affirmative, and may add that I have often obtained much 
benefit thereby. The main objection that we medical men 
have to quack medicines is not, as “Blue Pill” maintains, 
that they may “accomplish relatively as much good as 
orthodox medicines,” but the fact that patients, after spending 
all their money on these quack medicines without obtaining 
relief, come to us to be cured, and have no money left to pay 
our fees. If “Blue Pill” prefers quack medicines, let him 
take them by all means, but let him abide by them, and not 
come to us as a last resource after he has emptied his 
pockets. We prefer to deal with patients who possess some 
degree of intelligence.—I am, Sir, &c., M.D. 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

(To rae Epiror or Tae “ Sprectator.”’] 
Sir,—In his notice of Mrs. Conger’s and Dr. Geil’s recent 
books on China, under the heading “ The Wall of China,” in 
the Spectator of last week, your reviewer has some remarks 
upon my article, “ China and the Destruction of the Roman 
Empire,” which appeared in the Contemporary Review for 
August, 1908. 

It is pleasant to learn that my small essay upon a great 
subject is not yet defunct, but I should like to take exception 
to one of the reviewer’s criticisms. He says that my theory 
as to the defensive purpose of the Great Wall involves a 
violent belief in the common-sense and efficiency of the 
Chinese. 

As regards the latter I say nothing. The execution of a 





great design too often falls short of its conception. My own 
opinion, which I have stated elsewhere, is that for ten centuries 
the Wall made the Chinese frontier tolerably secure, and that 
it may be said, therefore, to have fulfilled its purpose as well 
as might have been expected. 

With reference to common-sense, I must own that Dr. 
Geil’s theory seems to me somewhat fantastic. Apart from 
Chinese folk-lore, there seems to be a pretty common con- 
sensus of opinion that the Great Wall was a defensive military 
work, either to guard the Northern frontier against the 
Hiung-nu and other peoples of Mongolia, or to cover the 
trade-route to the West. Such fortified lines are to be found 
everywhere; they are frequent of mention in the pages of 
historians both ancient and modern. I need only allude in 
ancient times to Nebuchadrezzar’s “ Wall of the Medes,” the 
Long Walls of Athens, the lines by which the Thebans in their 
death-struggle with Sparta covered their territory, and 
Antiochus Soter’s hundred-and-eighty-mile rampart round 
the Marojian Oasis. Moreover, it appears that Chinese 
dynasts had already constructed works of a like nature before 
the advent of Ch‘in-chi-huang-ti. Both in East and West, 
therefore, extended military lines were not uncommon. 

The great Emperor's work differed from them only in its 
more solid and permanent character and in its gigantic 
extent, the latter quality being what might naturally be 
expected in anything that Ch‘in-chi-huang-ti conceived. I 
am fully aware of the boldness—call it rashness if you will— 
of my general theory, but I have since the publication of my 
article read nothing that shakes my firm belief in its inherent 
soundness and probability. As to details I may well be in 
error. But I hardly think that adherence to a pretty general 
opinion constitutes such a “ violent” belief as is required by 
the theory that the hugest work ever raised by the hand of 
man was nothing but a colossal charm against evil spirits. I 
have not as yet found anything in history which does not 
leave a general impression that the Chinese as a race are, and 
were, a very practical people. I cannot see them in any 
circumstances undertaking so vast a work except for some 
practical purpose. Taking facts as they stand, the purpose 
of the Great Wall seems perfectly evident; if it were not a 
wall, we might well be in doubt, considering the superstition 
which contrasts so oddly with the sober common-sense side of 
the Chinese national character. As it is, being a wall, and 
not a colossal pagoda or other structure of a manifestly 
religious nature, I think there is small room for doult on 
the subject, and again I must say that the theory of the 
defensive character of the mighty fabric involves no great tax 
on human credulity. 

I must apologise for the length of this communication. My 
excuse is that I am naturally interested in the subject.—I am, 
Sir, &., Epwarp A. Foorp. 


52 Alderney Street, Eccleston Square, S.W. 





ANIMALS IN NURSERY RHYMES. 

[To tux Epiror or tas “Spectrator.”’| 
S1r,—In the article on “Animals in Nursery Rhymes” in 
your issue of November 20th, 1909, mention is made of an old 
Welsh belief that the hare changes its sex every month or 
year. It may interest you to hear of a similar belief among 
our negroes. As our old washerwoman put it to my sister-in- 
law, ironing her ruffles in the laundry :—“ Di’n’ you ever hear 
tell, honey, dat in May all de coons an’ de ‘possums an’ de 
rabbits an’ de squir’ls changes f'um males ter females, an’ in 
de fall dey all changes back agin? Ef you catches a rabbit 
or a squir’l in de summer, bit’s always a female.”—* And 
how did you learn this, Adeline ?”—“’Deed, Miss Nelly, my 
mother she always tol’ me so.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Asheville, N.C. Francis E. HowLanp. 





MR. ASQUITH AND MR. HALDANE ON THE 

STATE OF THE ARMY. 
[To tae Epiron or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of last week you quoted a remark of 
Mr. Asquith’s at Haddington, supporting a boast of Mr. 
Haldane’s which I recently challenged, that he would be 
“perfectly content that our administrative record as a Govern- 
ment should be judged as a test case by comparing the state 
of the Army as it was left by Lord Midleton, and the 
state of the Army as it is to-day, after four years’ Liberal 
administration.” 
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- I feel sure that some figures which I gave at Paddington 


the following day have escaped your notice. The Army in 
1904 was 217,000 strong, and the Estimates were €28,000,000 ; 
the Army in 1909 is 183,200 strong, and the Hstimates are 
£27,435,000. The Army in 1899, the weakness of Which was 
the subject of much comment, was 184,800 strong, and the 
Estimates were £20,275,000. The increase in ten years has 
been £7,000,000, with a de¢rease of strength. 

The Reserve is no doubt temporarily stronger than in 104, 
bat the Artillery is permanently weaker. A General Staff 
has been formed, and the Autiliary Forces have been given a 
hew and better organisation. But their numbers have not 
increased, and officers, both Regular and Territorial, are 
deficient. Short service has been almost wholly abandoned, 
and the Reserve-producing units, as pointed out by the 
Spectator at the time, sadly depleted. 

May I cite two authorities against Mr. Asquith? Mr. 
Haldane said in March, 1906, three months after he took 
office :—“ Never before that time had there been such good 
material in the Army. The moral both of officers and men 
was higher than it ever was. The Army was in a condition 
in which it had never been before both in point of quantity 
and quality.” 

Lord Roberts said, April 3rd, 1907 : “ The proposed National 
Army will be neither national nor an army.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Peper Harow, Godalming. MIDLETON. 





THE MANIFESTO OF THE RESEARCH DEFENCE 
SOCIETY. 
(To tas Eptror or tux “ Spectator.’ } 

Sir,—Your adherence to the honourable tradition characteristic of 
the Spectator in giving both sides a hearing where you admit one 
will lead you, I am sure, to insert some communication on the 
opposite side to that of the Research Defence Society in your 
issue of January Ist. It touches a subject on which you can 
hardly think only one opinion is worthy of sane attention, or 
desire to exclude from expression all but that of the distinguished 
and the powerful, even if you should regard this as the only true 
one. I shall be glad if among the many pleadings doubtless 
offered you select one more cogent than the following. 

Eighty-eight years ago a distinguished physiologist wrote to his 
brother :—*“ TI should be writing a third paper on the nerves, but I 
cannot proceed without making some experiments which are so 
unpleasant to make that I defer them. You may think me silly, but 
I cannot perfectly convince myself that I am authorised in nature 
or religion to do these cruelties. And yet, what are my experiments 
in comparison with those which are daily done, and done daily for 
nothing?” (The italics are mine.) Is Sir Charles Bell here 
bringing an indictment against his fellow-vivisectors, as cruel 
and heartless men? We answer such a question when we put it 
into words. He knew that his profession, like every other, had 
members of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent ; that they entered 
it to make a living, and that any scientific investigation which 
furthered this aim, in addition to supplying its own absorbing 
attraction, would prove a dangerous foe to any sentiments of 
compassion standing in its way. Sentient beings providing 
material for physiological investigation need some exceptional aid 
to remind the investigator that they are anything else. Now what 
I would ask is: Does Cromer wish that the helpless creatures, 
whose sufferings men of science have so many temptations to 
ignore, should havé no protectors whose attention is engaged 
specially on their side? If those protectors never exaggerated 
the suffering arousing their compassion, or underrated the reason 
for inflicting it, they would be unlike all other protectors of the 
oppressed I ever heard of. And any check they can supply to the 
proceedings of the vivisectors is 86 slight that one cannot imagine 
it diminished without ceasing to exist. 

One word more. It may be imagined by those who have not 
followed the development of physiological investigation in the last 
thirty years that the discovery of anaesthetics puts Sir Charles 
Bell out of court. In answer to that let me state that in the 
three years from 1904 to 1906 inclusive cancer was inflicted on 
41,561 animals. Here, it will be seen at once, anaesthetics have 
no place. It may also be mentioned here that the Registrar- 
General’s returns give us a steady advance in the death-rate 
from cancer from 1886 onwards. Yet all this time physiologists 
have been at work in spreaditig the dread disease (and many 
others) in thé animal world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Jutia Wepewoop. 


(To ras Eptfon ov tue “Sprercrator.’’} 


Sir,—In your isste of January lst appears a letter drawing the 
attention of all Parliamentary candidates to the Research Defence 
Society, and suggesting that they should write for pamphlets to a 
certain address. As the vivisection question is not a political one, 
I fee] sure that no impartial organ of the Press would issue this 
invitation of behalf of one socitty without conferring a similar 
favour upon its opponent, and I therefore beg to draw atten- 
tion to the work of the British Union for the Abolition of Vivi- 
section, and I suggest that Parliamentary candidates who may 
desire to acquaint themselves with facts concerning vivisection 
should write to me for pamphlets. Our honorary secretary being 
a highly qualified and practising medical man, who is also a 











Justice of the Peace, we ard certuinly entitled to hold the aw 
that our pamphlets en medical subjects (such as the use of anti: 
toxin, &c.) are as worthy of study as those of the Research Defence 
Society, with which we strongly desire ours to be compared. 

The Report of the Ro¥al Commission, when it appears, will give 
the views of a body of men chosen almost entirely from the ranks 
of “ Research Defenders,” some of them licensed vivisectors; but 
since no medical anti-vivisectionist was allowed a seat upon it, and 
thus given an opportunity of cross-examining witnesses, it cannot 
hope to command the confidence of the public.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Brarrice E. Krpp, 
Secretary British Union for Abolition of Vivisection. 

32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 

[We gladly accede to Miss Julia Wedgwood’s request to hear 
the other side, and we feel sure that in choosing her letter from 
among several which have reached us we have that other side 
presented as powerfully and as persuasively as possible. We 
cannot, however, publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





UNEMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYABLE. 

{To tam Enrror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—The evil that is eating into the stability of this country is 
not so much unemployment as unemployability. So long as the 
unemployed man retains his industrial efficiency there is hope for 
him. But let him once lose his capacity for steady continued 
exertion, and under the existing state of things he is lost, and 
becomes useless, and possibly dangerous. We in the Church 
Army have always taken a hopeful view even of the worst of the 
degraded specimens of humanity with whom we come into contact, 
and have maintained that a very large proportion of them are 
quite capable of being restored to good citizenship. I confess that 
my optimism received a shock the other night when I went down 
to the Embankment. Our officers were there distributing tickets, 
as they do every night, to all who would receive them ; entitling 
the recipients, on condition of doing reasonable work, to immediate 
food and shelter, with a further prospect for those proving to 
be willing workers of a definite lift back to decent life and pros- 
perity. There were there also the representatives of several 
other organisations, offering free food and free shelter for that 
night without task or test to all comers. Of the latter offer some 
fifteen hundred took advantage; of our offer no more than sixty ; 
that is to say, but one in twenty-five of those men chose to gain 
his livelihood by industry rather than be supported by precarious 
charity. 

The numbers do not show such disparity every night, it is 
true, but the balance this winter has been uniformly in favour 
of free food and shelter and against honest work. One would not 
willingly say a word to disparage any effort to feed the hungry 
and house the homeless, Yet one cannot help asking: Do not the 
providers of free food and shelter see that they are giving these 
poor fellows another push downhill, and making their restoration 
less than ever possible? Do they not see that by making things 
easy for these men, and preventing the operation of the divine law 
which says that if a man will not work neither shall he eat, they 
are doing a great disservice both to the individual man and to 
the community ? The only proper place for able-bodied men who 
either cannot or will not work is a compulsory Labour Colony, 
where they can be segregated and prevented from perpetuating 
their species, and, if possible, taught the virtues and rewards of 
steady industry. This is a question by far more important to the 
welfare of the community than any of those which are convulsing 
the country at the present time. Is it too much to hope that 
whichever party may be returned to power, Parliament will, in 
its first Session, find time to deal with this pressing need? 
Other countries have established such colonies with the best 
results. Why not ourselves? 

Meanwhile we do what we can to help those who accept our 
help up the first steps of the rugged path by which they may 
climb back again to self- t and independence. I cannot ask 
for s to describe the steps in the ladder which we have 
devised. One of the most potent aids is personal influence. We 
have a League, each of whose members promises to take one poor 
fellow by the hand and help him upwards. Are there any readers 
of the Spectator who will join in this work? It requires neither 
money nor much time; but it does require an unfailing fund of 
hopefulness and brotherly love. The secretary, Men’s Help 
League, at this address, will gladly forward all particulars.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. CaRtite, 

Honorary Chief Secretary. 

The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 








POETRY. 


—_~.——_ 


A PLEA FOR THE POLITICAL CELT. 


{"* Were they going to trust those who understood the question of national 
defence, or a playful, pathetic, romantic, Celtic Chancellor of the Exchequer?” 
—Mr, Wryxpuam at Chester, December 26th, 1900. | 


WE live in a democratic age 
When taste is spurned as a snare insidious ; 
For when antagonists engage 
It’s folly to be fastidious, 
And praise to the face, I’ve always felt, 
Is unbecoming the candid Celt. 
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Political war is war to the knife 
Where kid-glove methods are sheer futility. 
You can’t dispense, in a fight for life, 
With personal scurrility. 
And hitting above or below the belt 
All comes alike to the fervid Celt. 


So, whenever I see a titled head, 
I hold it my solemn duty to whack it; 
For, whether a Duke be living or dead, 
He’s bound to stand the racket. 
And no one a muddy missile can pelt 
With so deadly an aim as the nimble Celt, 


Let other leaders endeavour to soothe 
The restless masses with sedative potions ; 
I never prophesy things that are smooth, 
I play on the raw emotions. 
For the Muses at the beginning dealt 
The highest trump to the tuneful Celt. 


Like the Cambrian bards, from whom I spring, 
I clothe my thoughts in a garb fantastic ; 
And I deal with solid fact as a thing 
That is altogether elastic. 
Indeed there are times when a sprat or a smelt 
Looms large as a whale to the credulous Celt. 


’*Tis true that Perks in accents austere, 
Condemns the tone of my speeches as sinister; 
But Perks is now “ next door to” a Peer, 
I’m only a little Minister. 
And butter, you know, must sometimes melt 
In the red-hot mouth of the fiery Celt. 


A “son of the Mountain,” I live by abuse 
Of landlord, Randlord, and titled noodle. 
What matter if Anarchy be let loose 
If I glut the poor with boodle P 
For I never will rest till the rich have knelt 
At the feet of the communistic Celt. 


Then every cottar shall own his car— 
A noiseless new six-cylinder motor— 
And dine off pité and caviare 
Instead of the humble bloater. 
And the Boers and the Britons all over the veld 
Shall speak the tongue of the conquering Celt. 


The leek shall bloom on a thousand hids, 
And the sheep, the special glory of Gwalia, 
Shall utterly oust, in our butchers’ bills, 
The frozen meat of Australia. 
And we old and the young, and the stout and the 
svelte, 
Shall return to the muttons of the Celt, 


O endless blessings in that glad day 
Shall flow from my brand-new cornucopia, 
For the Butes and the brutes will have passed away 
In the Socialist Utopia. 
And all the suffering Kinder der Welt 
Shall bless the name of the tender Celt. 
C. L. G. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such insiances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publicalion. 








BOOKS. 


—~——_— 


SHERIDAN.* 
Ir Mr. Sichel had no other merit, he would command our 
respect for his industry. The sight of these two large and 
handsome volumes, cotitaining nearly twelve hundred pages 
and notes like the sands of the seashore, puts the indolent 
reviewer toshame. Following bis usual custom, Mr. Sichel 





* Sheridan, By Walter Sichel. With Illustrations. 2 vols, London: 
A. Constable and Co. [3ls. 6d. net.) 








bas written the history not only of Sheridan but of his times, 
and has presented us with what we believe to be the 
most complete portrait as yet given to the world of 
that strange genius, and a setting which i¢ so ample 
as almost to obscure the picture. The book is 86 fine a 
piece of work that it will stand criticism, for if the merits 
are great, the faults are not inconsiderable. The chief is 
a frequent defect of taste. Mr. Sichel can write eloquently 
and clearly, but he can also write obscurely and turgidly. 
He is always in danger of indulging in inopportune rhetoric 
and extravagant tropes, as if he were parodying the worst 
passages in Disraeli. He is fond, too, of setting out 
irrelevant or barely relevant parallels. The range of bis 
reading is remarkable, and he makes excellent use of it, but 
it betrays him sometimes into a habit of trivial quotation. 
The book is not an ordinary biography: it is rather a 
treasury of facts about Sheridan and his times, and this 
purpose justifies a loose arrangement. But much of the 
matter seems to us unimportant and irrelevant, and might 
well have been omitted. Such are the wearisome discussions 
on family ramifications and the amount of space given to 
the Linley family. Having said this, we have no further 
fault to find. The book as a whole is a splendid perform- 
ance, a history on the grand scale of the life and times of a 
man whose interest is imperishable. The diary of the Duchess 
of Devonshire which Mr. Sichel has discovered casts much 
light upon the political intrigues in which Sheridan passed his 
life, and the question as to Sheridan’s authorship of the 
Prince's letter to Pitt in December, 1788, is, we think, finally 
cleared up. Of the whole tangled political situation and the 
aims of the protagonists Mr. Sichel writes shrewdly and 
sanely ; indeed, we should not know where to find a better 
account of the vie intime of the Foxites in their strife with 
Pitt. He also seems to us to have a full understanding of 
Sheridan's character in its strength and weakness. At his 
best his manner is worthy of his subject, and he says many 
fine things finely. Complete accuracy is scarcely to be looked 
for in volumes so packed with detail, but apart from the 
printed errata we have noticed only one slip, “ Monteith” 
for “ Monreith ” on p. 116 of Vol. II. 


Mr. Sichel puts his summary of the man—contrary to the 
usual practice of biographers—at the beginning of his 
book. It was a wise thing to do, for it provides the proper 
atmosphere in which to judge the narrative of his life. 
Sheridan admits of no dapper explanation. ‘“ He was a con- 
tinual paradox, a tissue of second natures, parentheses, and 
surprises.” Every quality he possessed was subtly blended 
with its opposite. First and foremost, perhaps, he was a 
sentimentalist, easily moved, walking on clouds, incapable of 
the cynicism of so many of his contemporaries. And yet 
he was very far from being a mere sentimentalist. He had 
abundance of manly vigour; he was capable of a fierve 
purpose, as his duels with Matthews showed; he had a robust 
humour, and would often laugh at himself. The man seemed 
to be built in layers. You might find anything when you 
probed below the surface, but the surface was always senti- 
ment. He had the temperament of the actor, and loved high 
colours, applause, and the glitter of the footlights. He is the 
only finished actor in the history of British politics, though 
all his contemporaries were theatrical, wept in public, and 
struck attitudes, Fox and Burke being notorious for their 
displays. He lived up to his Bohemian role in every detail, 
for his casualness, like his generosity, exceeded even the 
traditional eccentricities of his class. But just when we think 
we have discovered the key to his character we strike a hard 
core of something very different. He had a noble stiff-backed 
pride in him; he stuck to his friends through all weathers; 
he despised the cash which melted the hearts of so many 
of his colleagues; and he would pay whimsical debts of 
honour regardless of future struggling. As Mr. Sichel 
says, “be often owed what he could not pay, merely because 
he had paid what he never owed.” In an age of vast debts 
he left behind him only the trifle of £5,500; and, remem- 
ber, he began with nothing, lived all bis days among 
extravagant people, and earned every penny he got by 
his own work, If he had the faults of his Anglo-Irish 
ancestry, he had also a high-bred fastidiousness which was 
rare in his age. He would not let his wife sing at fashionable 
concerts for money, he would not advertise himself by printing 
the speeches he made against Warren Hastings. We should 
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not be far wrong in calling him the truest gentleman in his 
party. It was also the view of Byron, who with all his faults 
was a very good judge of breeding. ‘“ Compare him with the 
Coalitionist Fox,” he wrote from Venice after Sheridan’s 
death, “and the pensioner Burke as a man of principle.” 
His personal vices have been enormously exaggerated. He did 
not drink more than other people, till his nerves gave way 
and disappointment and anxiety drove him to excess. He 
hardly gambled at all. His debts, as we have seen, were small 
when set beside those of Fox and Pitt. In a loose age his 
philanderings were few, and for the most part innocent. His 
genuine good humour was manifest to all the world, and gave 
to him that touch of kindliness which is so large a part of 
what we call “charm.” He was a magnificent child of Nature, 
and in other times might have found that discipline and self- 
knowledge which would have focussed his great powers and 
steadied his character. But his age, “at once so hard and 
so sentimental,” was too much for him. It encouraged him 
to live, morally and intellectually, from hand to mouth. 

In literature his name lives, not only for his comedies, but 
for a dozen phrases and epigrams which have become part of 
the English tongue. Asan orator he must have been among 
the greatest, but we can judge only from report. In politics 
he was almost always in Opposition; indeed, we cannot well 
imagine him entrusted with a great Department. He had 
sound instincts, far more fidelity to principle than he has 
been credited with, and a great gift of deft phrase and 
persuasive dialectic. Further, he was always patriotic, with 
a kind of intuition for the true national feeling, which is more 
than can be said of Fox. It was his misfortune that much 
of his political work lay in palace intrigues and the endless 
cabals and combinations of a desperate Opposition. He was 
a great House of Commons man, and his exclusion from the 
House in his last days was the bitterest cup he had to taste. 
Mr. Sichel’s study of Sheridan’s political life is brilliantly 
done, and is full of curious parallels for the present day. 
When Pitt faced the House of Commons with a majority 
against him, but the country on his side, the young Duchess 
of Devonshire wrote: “If Mr. Pitt succeeds, he will have 
brought about an event which he himself, as well as every 
Englishman, will repent ever after—for if he and the King 
conquer the House of Commons, he will destroy the con- 
sequence of that House and make the Government quite 
absolute.” We seem to have read many forecasts of this sort 
lately. 

The word “theatrical” is rightly applied to many of 
Sheridan’s doings, but it connotes something too hard and 
coarse to describe the inner soul of the man. For in him 
there was always something delicate and airy and unearthy, 
a gossamer exquisiteness which gives a grace to every aspect 
of his memory. Mr. Sichel’s final summary is so just and 
fine that we must quote it in full:— 

“There are beings who possess the talisman of survival. They 
continue to live in a romance of their own, long after they have 
vanished from the stage. Their vividness, their picturesqueness, 
haunt the scenes of remote ages and pervade the imagination of 
mankind. They are themselves a drama. With them and of 
them, history becomes legend, and a legend turns into history. 
A cycle of myth gathers round them, and they propagate their 
own fanciful essence in many forms and in divers places. Such 
was Byron, such has already proved Disraeli. It is not so with 
the obstinate characters of the world. No after-plot will 
ever adhere to Locke, or to Newton, or to Bentham, or to 
John Stuart Mill. But this portent of the personal is 
reserved for the dreamers and fantasts, for those who have 
the magnetic quality which always compels the future. Sheridan 
was no dreamer, but a fantast he certainly was; nor will he 
ever cease to interest even those who cannot respect him. At 
this moment, both in England and America, the tragi-comedy of 
his life and the living force of his plays attract many who know 
little of the inner circumstances attending them. A sprite 
Sheridan remains, hovering above the puppet-show of existence. 
He belongs not to the white-robed immortals who sit radiant and 
aloft, but to the elfin band who have never faded from the 
atmosphere. His province is not history but wonderland,” 





THE COMING ENGLISHMAN.* 
Ir is always a pleasure to read the work of Professor James 
Long, as he is one of the few students of social affairs who 
know the country and the town equally well. We find much 
to disagree with in his book, as well as a good deal that we 
can agree with, but we think it would be fair to say that when 





* The Coming Englishman, By James Long. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. [5s. net.J 





we disagree with him it is generally on some subject in which 
his generous ambitions for the social welfare of his country 
are unrestrained by practical experience. It is encouraging 
to find that he is not in the least doctrinaire when treating of 
those matters on which his knowledge is intimate and practical. 
He is, we need hardly say, a well-known agriculturist, and 
has rendered many public services. 

It is a familiar trait of minds which flatter themselves with 
the possibility of a social millennium that they tend to accept 
the most sombre and depressing assertions about the con- 
dition of Great Britain. At the very beginning of his book 
Mr. Long tells us that “we are on the high road to decay,” 
and that while a few people are growing richer, the poor are 
growing “poorer and more numerous.” We approach his 
argument at some disadvantage through being utterly unable 
to accept these statements. We do not believe that the 
country is decaying in any sense. It is often said that 
there is at all events physical deterioration. No one 
can feel certain that there are not in existence conditions 
which will sooner or later produce deterioration, but the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration 
could not discover any evidence that the country already 
suffered from a state of deterioration. It may be that while 
the children of the well-to-do classes display a progressive 
development in stature and strength, the children at the other 
end of the social scale in the great towns are suffering from a 
corresponding retrogression. Such a double movement might 
take place without disturbing the mean figures, and it would 
unquestionably be a serious one. But whatever the physical 
tendencies of the nation, they have not been observed long 
enough for statistics to provide uny clear demonstration of 
them. As to the assertion that the poor are growing poorer, 
it is disproved as clearly as anything can be by the returns of 
the Local Government Board. No doubt there is more 
luxury than ever before, and though this is in itself a grave 
sign of selfishness and irresponsibility, the money which 
purchases luxury is at the same time the symptom of 
increasing national wealth; and this increasing national 
wealth means more work and better wages. 

In a similar spirit of rather careless indignation, Mr. Long 
exclaims on the fact that the rates in prosperous Kensington 
are 6s. 7d., while unhappy Poplar has to pay 12s.; but he does 
not say a word about the infamous extravagance and folly 
which brought the Poplar rates to that figure. In a similar 
spirit, yet again, he grows impatient with the delays of 
Governments in establishing “an aristocracy of health” 
while they are “more concerned with engines to kill their 
neighbours.” But really such remarks are unworthy of a 
scientific mind. Neither Government nor people in Great 
Britain to-day hanker after an aggressive policy; the most 
furious pacifist could not reasonably accuse Englishmen of any- 
thing more discreditable than an excessive readiness to believe 
that others are anxious toattack them. If Mr. Long holds that 
it is unnecessary to have an Army and Navy for defence, we 
wonder whether he is consistent throughout, and regards the 
London Police asa sort of bloated armament maintained at 
the expense of Londoners. Or does he really think the 
world, unlike London, can get on without being policed? He 
is quite satisfied, however, that the reign of peace will be 
inaugurated. “ When our people have reached a higher plane 
through the agency of State education and other forms of 
aid, they who form the great majority will determine that 
war shall cease, unless our hearts and honour are concerned, 
and that our sea-girt island shall be a home in which the 
regnant power is peace.” Surely that sentence contains, after 
all, the only, but all-important, reservation which makes 
honest men continue reluctantly to believe that war will 
never become impossible. 

Mr. Long sums up the character of the coming Englishman 
as follows :— 


“The coming Englishman, then, will be a compound of conduct 
and physique, justice and love. He will fulfil his contracts, give 
good measure, and keep his word, whatever it may appear to cost 
him. He will be strong to resist an enemy and maintain the 
peace, and to assist the weak. Idleness, luxury, unchastity, 
extravagance, covetousness, will be but terms, explainable in the 
dictionary. He will respect the creeds and occupations as he will 
respect the property of others, but he will require the owners to 
give a good account of their stewardship. The lawyer will not 
advise his client that he may increase his costs. The physician 
will seek first to heal, regardless of his fees. The trader will 
refuse to sell adulterated goods, the manufacturer to make them. 
The Church will no ionger be a profession with its advowsons and 
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its prizes. The builder will provide the best work and the best 
materials. It will be no longer essential that the State should 
employ an army corps of officials to protect the people against the 
cheat, while the new man will seldom find his way through the 
portals of the asylum or the prison. Parliament itself will be 
purged of pride of race and of brain, preferring to approach each 
question in the light of righteousness. If there be parties still, 
the Opposition will not confine its policy to the condemnation of 
the policy of the Government, All will unite in all that makes 
for good.” 

When Mr. Long turns aside from advocating the regenera- 
tion of the race by the State, his writing at once becomes more 
profitable and, as it seems to us, more luminous. On such 
questions as the training of mothers, the purification of food, 
farming (particularly dairy-farming), co-operation, and village 
life he is generally admirable. No one who is interested in 
the organisation of village life could fail to find some hints 
of importance in the chapter entitled “The English Village: 
What it is, and What it ought to be.” Mr. Long would first 
of all create a consciousness of a corporate life and a kind of 
local patriotism by means of a “ Village Day” :— 


“ Let us first suppose that the people are ready for a commence- 

ment; how should that commencement be made? We would 
suggest an annual holiday which we would call ‘Village Day.’ 
We well remember the Jubilee of our great Queen as one amongst 
those who assisted in the arrangement and conduct of such a 
festival. For onco all were united ; there was a large and happy 
gathering in which we believe all differences were sunk and when 
all made up their minds for innocent enjoyment. The afternoon 
was devoted to play and sport of the simplest character; tea 
followed a substantial luncheon, and the writer, who had witnessed 
the procession in London in the morning, described it to the big 
company from the floor of a wagon. Sucha day might be arranged 
yearly, and every effort made by rich and poor, healthy and sick, 
to contribute to its success by their presence or their good wishes. 
In the promotion of such a gathering a committee should represent 
each class, and care should be taken to wound no man’s suscepti- 
bility ; rather let there be self-sacrifice on the part of those best 
able to contribute time or money than that friction or disagree- 
ment should occur, But every care should be exercised to avoid 
excesses, ey of intemperance, or even the presence on the 
ground of the publican’s tent. While we suggest thus mach we 
would also suggest that there should be no similar excess on the 
part of temperance people, whese zeal for their cause sometimes 
outruns their judgment—the word temperance, indeed, should be 
employed in its broadest sense.” 
When the soul of the village has been thus prepared it may 
well be in a mind to desire that its institute, its technical 
instruction, its botanical classes, its wood-carving, and its 
village bank should be more prosperous than those of its 
neighbours. Prospects are opened up in this chapter of end- 
less labours in which leisured persons may exhaust their 
ingenuity as well as their time and their charitable intentions 
in village work without pauperising the characters of the 
beneficiaries. For if there were not a corresponding effort on 
the part of the villagers, the organisations described here 
would come to a full-stop, and that very speedily. 





ITALY PAST AND PRESENT.* 
Every European, whether by domicile or by descent, has to 
own that Italy is “the mother of us all.” It was into Rome 
that all the ancient civilisations, including the Hellenic, were 
gathered up and focussed. By Rome their heritage was first 
of all disseminated over Europe, and was then maintained 
for long ages against the barbarian flood. By the memory 
of the Eternal City, by the survival of the Roman language, 
by the few relics of Imperial administration, a pale glimmer 
of civilisation was kept alight even in the gross darkness. 
The lamp of life was handed on somehow, though the runners 
were almost spent, and the flame was nearly extinguished. In 
due time it was replenished, and from its original source. 
Roman law was recovered, taste was revived, learning was 
re-established. All these in their beginnings were due again 
to Italy, as was the revival of European commerce. Italy 
herself, when her Renaissance was beginning to be more 
serious, when her best intellects were turning to science, 
was stricken down by ecclesiastical tyranny and foreign 
domination. She was dismembered, divided, emasculated 
politically and socially, sterilised intellectually, impoverished, 
misgoverned, enslaved. She became the “ Niobe of Nations” ; 
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no longer a nation: a mere “ geographical expression,” in the 
terms of diplomatic insolence. 

Now Italy has had a second revival. The Risorgimento of 
the nineteenth century was not less surprising than the 
Renaissance of the twelfth; it has been more sweeping in its 
effects, and let us hope it will be more permanent in its 
results. In the five books which are the occasion of this 
article some parts of the wonderful story are recalled to us. 
In The Last Days of Papal Rome Signor de Cesare has 
described the twenty years which closed tie temporal power, 
from the return of Pius IX. in April, 1850, to the entry of 
Victor Emmanuel in September, 1870. The events and 
personages of that interesting time are presented with 
vivacity and charm by an eyewitmess. The setting of the 
drama is the Papal administration; the misconduct by 
ecclesiastics of affairs which, of all men, they are least 
competent to handle. Below was what clericals term “The 
Revolution”; in other words, the continual protest of the 
Romans against misgovernment, the unquenchable resolve 
of the Italians to win their just freedom and to become 
a nation. Beyond the Papal States was the drama of the 
Second Empire, with the brilliant interlude of the war in 
Lombardy, Garibaldi’s exploits in Sicily and Naples, and the 
inevitable formation of an Italian kingdom. The Papal 
Government must be pronounced a failure, even by favourable 
critics. By impartial judges it can only be described as an 
abomination. It was an outrage to justice, and it violated 
every principle of economics. Let us, however, be just in our 
severity. No doubt there were persons who prospered under 
the system, and who strove to perpetuate it at all costs for 
that reason; yet the system itself was not bad in its 
intention, but good. It assumed the rule of Christ as a 
first and pervading principle of government; and the rule of 
Christ’s Vicar was an attempt to carry out in practice the 
spirit and precepts of the Gospel. Hence the profuse 
and reckless charity, with the consequent pauperisation, 
beggary, and idleness; the neglect of material welfare and 
progress in the supposed interests of morality; the dislike of 
genuine education and of progressive knowledge in the 
imaginary interests of faith; the incessant multiplication of 
monks, nuns, clergy, churches, and every kind of religious 
institution. The wise maxim of the Preacher, “Be not 
righteous overmuch,” was ignored in every department of 
State, and the subjects of the Papacy perished from a surfeit 
of good things. They were sickened by a piety, true and 
false ; starved by an excessive charity; and exhausted by the 
fussy benevolence of a Government which certainly desired 
to be maternal. Jowett said of the Papal theology :— 

“I think it is one of the chief charges against it that it has 
defined, and sub-defined, and deduced, and sub-dedaced, until 
religion has come to be something absolutely different from tho 
religion of the Bible, not merely as to the things believed, but as 
to the mode of believing. Systematized theology they put in the 
place of the philosophy of religion.” 

“Logic,” he says again, “is neither a science nor an art, but 
a dodge.” It was this dodge which misled, not only the 
scholastic theologians, but the rulers of the Papal States, and 
so led on to the ruin of their subjects. As a consequence 
Rome, like all holy cities, was “incredibly filthy,” as Lhasa 
was described to us more recently. The police regulations 
were atrociovs, though every crime was judged leniently in 
comparison with liberalism, which was the unpardonable sin. 
By those logical processes which Jowett castigates the 
temporal power was made the very foundation of belief. 
Starting with erroneous premisses, and pursuing a false logic 
to its inexorable conclusions, a Government which professed 
to be evangelical, which really meant to be kindly, became in 
practice an odious, corrupt, and brainless tyranny, and it 
perished in consequence. So dangerous is it to confuse the 
ideal and the real; or to think that Christ’s “kingdom,” not 
of this world, but the intangible realm of symbols and 
aspirations, can be replaced by any Church or produced by 
any imperfect agencies. On the less serious side, many of 
the Papal regulations about theatres, plays, the censorship of 
books, and various social matters were most amusing in their 
results; and Signor de Cesare is an admirable story-teller. 
Those who wish to be amused and instructed still further 
might turn to an older book, too much forgotten, Edmond 
About’s La Question Romaine, where they will find the 
Pontifical government described in some of the wittiest 
chapters ever written, even in French; but no satire can be 
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more biting than the ideal society as sketched by Pius IX. in 
the Syllabus of 1864, and the reality as exhibited by the 
application of his principles in his own dominions. 

Madame Mario gives us another aspect of the Italian 
question in The Birth of Modern Italy. She writes as 
the intimate friend of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and other makers 
of the new Italy. She was intimate with most of them, and 
shared many of their perils, both in conspiracy and war. 
Most interesting is her account of Mazzini’s life in London, 
and of England itself in the difficult year of the Reform 
Bill and the Charter. Garibaldi has been almost annexed 
by Mr. Trevelyan’s brilliant pen ; but it is well to have other 
accounts of a hero who is always fascinating. And as Mazzini 
and Caribaldi were not always working cordially together, it 
is advisable to have the story as Madame Mario gives it 
from Mazzini’s point of view. This is a most interesting 
book; but, as we think, like Mazzini himself, it is not 
sufliciently appreciative of France, and certainly it is not 
just to Napoleon III. 

In Napoleon IIT. and Italy Mr. Edleston tries to atone for 
this defect, and we welcome his effort in the interests of true 
history and of personal justice; but as he writes from a strict 
and somewhat bounded Roman Catholic standpoint, he is 
involved in some difficulties and inconsistencies. Only the 
first part of his little history is published, extending from 
1830 to 1860. It suggests some aspects of the Italian 
question and of Napoleon III. which deserve studying, and 
if used with, and checked by, weightier authorities this volume 
may be serviceable. 

Leopardi reminds us that the golden tongue of the Italians, 
though grievously impeded and often cruelly punished, was 
never wholly suppressed. “Thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn” came from the depths of their despair. Their 
poets and their great past kept the national sentiment alive 
when there was no nation. Leopardi was one of those who 
looked with unquenchable faith and hope towards a dawn 
which he did not live to see; but his words enabled others to 
reach it. His text has been carefully edited and sufficiently 
explained by Mr. Brooks, and it is well printed by the 
University Press of Manchester. 

Mr. Bolton King has put us all in his debt by his Life of 
Mazzini and his History of Italian Unity. In Italy To-Day 
he and Mr. Okey give us an account of the existing country 
for which so much has been done and suffered. The real is 
never quite the ideal. Italy has no doubt disappointed some of 
her friends, and fallen short of what her heroes expected. 
But she has done wonders. If the past has its share of 
mistakes, and the present more than its share of difficulties, 
the future is filled with promise. When the kingdom of 
Italy succeeded to its full inheritance, everything had to be 
done from the beginning. More has been accomplished in 
forty years than some older countries achieved in many 
centuries. Education, thrift, industry, prosperity are all 
extending; and co-operation is doing wonders for Italian 
agriculture. When militarism is decried, let us remember 
that the Italian Army has been a most important factor in 
the national unification, and a wholesome instrument of 
virility. Electric discoveries have enabled Italy to utilise 
her enormous water-power in manufactures, which were 
impossible formerly through a want of fuel. Trade has pro- 
duced shipping, and shipping colonisation; and population 
grows. Feweven of those who appreciate the treasures of 
Italy realise the burden which they throw on the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts and Public Buildings; and in Rome 
itself more has been done since 1870 for the elucidation 
and preservation of antiquities than was accomplished by 
all the Popes. 

As we look back over the long and troubled centuries, we 
may realise Newman’s exhortation: “In the depths of 
desolation never to despair.” He was speaking of the 
material winter, in his rhetorical discourse about “ The 
Second Spring.” We may apply his encouragement more 
widely. The Renaissance came inevitably, out of the very 
depths of the Middle Ages, and in spite of the iron theocracy 
of Innocent III. The Risorgimento came just as inevitably, 
in spite of ecclesiastical repression, native misrule, and 
foreign interference. Further, as we steep ourselves in the 
romance of the Risorgimento, especially as ite heroes are 
presented by the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, we cannot 
help contrasting those brave and stainless lives with the 








stormy figures of the French Revolution. As that wise and 
fascinating biographer has reminded us in her Cavour— 

“An acute Frenchman remarked during the Franco-German 

war that Prince Bismarck had taken Cavour’s conception without 
what [sic] made it really great—liberty. Possibly that word may 
still prove of better omen to the re-birth of a nation than ‘ Blood 
and Iron.’” 
At any rate Bismarck has materialised Germany by lowering 
and narrowing it into Prussia; and he more than any 
other man has laid on Europe the crushing and devastating 
burden of an armed peace, which is now overwhelming 
the other continents. Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour delivered 
and moulded their own country without any unlawful 
aggression upon its neighbours. They have benefited Italy 
and inspired the whole human race, which is the better for 
their deeds and example. The country which can produce 
three such types in her hour of need may well continue 
to be an inspiration to the world. There are not three 
finer and truer heroes in Livy or in Plutarch, nor « 
much heroic adventure in all the books of Tacitus. Thi 
majestic and beneficent Paz Augusta was maintained through. 
out the Roman world by some hundred and twenty thousand 
soldiers, and a navy in proportion. The ironical Prussian 
Peace threatens to lead to the bankruptcy or the overthrow 
of our existing civilisation. 





THREE BOOKS ON SOCIALISM.* 
A pERvSAL of the three works named below reminds us of 
the rapid and often fundamental changes which take place in 
the theory of Socialism as it is presented to us by its authori- 
tative exponents. Taken together, these volumes enable us 
to follow the recent course of the controversy. The New 
Socialism may be conveniently dated from a discussion 
raised by Edward Bernstein in the Hanover Socialist 
Congress of 1899. His views, embodied in an essay on 
“Evolutionary Socialism,” have been recently issued in an 
English translation. Bernstein is a leader of the so-called 
Revisionist Party,—a party which has more or less con- 
sciously abandoned the “class war” policy of Marx, and 
which permits alliance with other political parties. The 
essential feature of the doctrine of Marx is the class war and 
the necessity for the destruction of capitalism by the pro- 
letariat. His argument rested on his definition of value, and 
his deduction therefrom of the doctrine of surplus value. 
Surplus value, in his view, was an unfair advantage which 
fell to the capitalist in every exchange in which he 
paid wages for labour. Our purpose to-day is exposition, 
not refutation, so we merely pass on to observe that Marx, 
for his part, was willing to watch the capitalist system 
go forward to its own inevitable destruction, which he 
prophesied could not long be deferred. The heresy of 
Bernstein in the eyes of the orthodox Marxists is that he 
has pointed out the error of Marx’s anticipations. Things 
have not gone from bad to worse, and undoubtedly the 
position of the labouring class is much better than it was at 
the time when Marx wrote. These admissions, as the 
orthodox Marxists see, are serious. If the catastrophe 
predicted by Marx, as the result of the inequity of the 
exchange of labour for wages, is far more remote than it 
was in his day, bolder critics, even within the Socialist ranks, 
may go on to question whether wagedom and the system 
based thereon really are inequitable or conducive to the 
degradation of the proletariat; and with this further 
admission in yiew, the whole argument for Socialism and 
the need for a revolutionary change crumbles away. No 
Socialist Party is prepared to accept this conclusion, though, 
as we have stated, the Revisionist Party are held by their 
orthodox comrades to have made concessions which involve 
this result. The controversy at this point takes a new 
departure. The Revisionists, without ceasing to call them. 
selves Socialists, have practically abandoned the doctrine of 
the class war and the need of revolutionary change. Labour 
under capitalism, it is admitted, has secured, and pre- 
sumably can continue to secure, terms which permit its rise 
in the sovial scale. Capitalism need not be abolished, but 
rather it must be permeated by Socialist ideals. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Sidney Webb, for instance, and the Fabian Socialists 
of Belgium, have sought to identify Co-operation with 
Socialism. Much illogical violence is done thereby to the 
facts and theory of the case, for obviously the ownership of 
co-operative capital, however much it may be glorified or 
misrepresented by Socialist enthusiasm, ia fundamentally an 
incident of capitalism,—as, indeed, the more thoroughgoing 
revolutionaries are never tired of pointing out. The extension 
of municipal trading also gives satisfaction to the Revisionist 
type of Socialist. 

Before passing to consider the protest made against this 
conception of Socialism by the orthodox Marxists and 
those who, under the title of Syndicalists, revert to a more 
extreme type of Marxism, we should notice an earlier expres- 
sion of dissent,—viz., that of the Anarchical group of Socialists. 
A typical exposition of this point of view, easily accessible to 
English readers, is to be found in Prince Kropotkin’s recently 
published Conquest of Bread, reviewed some time ago in these 
pages. He very pertinently points out that this Collectivist 
ideal by no means leads to a destruction of capitalism. To 
replace the capitalist by the political “boss” of the hour 
and his nominees is by no meansa solution. Capitalism is 
inherently bad, and can only be rooted out by a revolution in 
our industrial system. For ourselves, we confess that, just 
as in the case of the Syndicalists to be presently noticed, we 
cannot follow Prince Kropotkin’s idea as to what is to replace 
the capitalist system, organised either as now through the 
private adventurer, or, as proposed by the Collectivist, through 
an Official bureaucracy. All that Prince Kropotkin makes 
clear to us is, Delenda est Carthago,—capitalism must go and 
Anarchism take its place. The revolutionary party must, 
argues this ingenious Prince, be ready to feed the people 
during the inevitably ensuing turmoil. Hence his title, The 
Conquest of Bread, The revolutionary leaders must capture 
the bread-shops and be prepared for the first duys of the 
revolution to feed the people, till they settle down happily 
under Anarchy to the practice of intensive horticulture and 
the cultivation of vegetables under glass. 


This, however, is an older departure, and those who attach 
importance to such speculations profess that they can distin- 
guish the policy here foreshadowed from the policy repre- 
sented by the General Strike as advocated by the new 
school of Syndicalists, whose singular attitude we must now 
attempt to describe. A somewhat unsympathetic account of 
this is given in Soctalism and the Social Movement by Professor 
Sombart, and also by Miss Stoddart in The New Socialism, 
but the apologetics of the General Strike are best studied in 
M. George Sorel’s Réflexions sur la Violence. M. Sorel and 
his friends detect in the attitude even of the orthodox 
Marxists, and still more of the Revisionists, an abandonment 
of the class war and a disposition to compromise with 
capitalism, the accursed thing. He denounces in bitter 
terms the action of the “intellectuals” who take part in 
the bourgeois political life. Nothing, in his view, but a 
General Strike will bring capitalism to an end. Marx was 
obviously mistaken in supposing that this would come of 
itself. Acts of violence are needed. Belief in the efficacy of a 
General Strike, is, he contends, a “myth,”—a religion about 
which it is impossible to argue. It involves on the part of its 
votaries acts of heroism and self-sacrifice. There is no provision 
made in his teaching for the “ conquest of bread.” It is very 
difficult, given the premisses, to resist the trenchant logic of 
M. Sorel’s exposition. If, as he assumes, still basing his 
ideas on the elsewhere repudiated economics of Marx, it is 
undesirable to allow society to develop itself on liberty, private 
property in capital, and freedom of exchange—in other words, 
on capitalism—some revolutionary procedure is undoubtedly 
necessary. We cannot take kindly to this proposal for a 
leap in the dark, the only form of tactics which he is in a 
position to proclaim, but’we are thoroughly with him in 
secing that Parliamentary Socialism brings us no nearer the 
destruction of capitalism. The so-called Municipal Socialism, 
the co-operative ownership of industrial capital, and the 
general conception of the Collectivist State involve the expro- 
priation of the present race of capitalists; but these are at 
once to be replaced by a capitalism which is managed by the 
intellectuals of the party, by the political “ bosses” and their 
nominees. In what way, M. Sorel indignantly asks, is the 
proletariat bettered by such mancuvres? M. Sorel writes 
with a bitterness and contempt which are hardly deserved 








of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, and of the stupidity of those who 
try to pass off the undigested masses of irrelevant facts 
which their industry has compiled as a valuable contribution 
to Socialist controversy. Such persons do not, he says, under- 
stand a word of Socialism. We are not concerned to compose 
these bitter dissensions. Our eomment on the situation, 
borae out in part by the Socialists themselves, is that the 
Socialism advocated by the Revisionists and Fabians is not 
Socialism at all, but capitalism with its organisers chosen on 
a different principle,—a principle, as M. Sorel would probably 
say, infinitely more sordid and more liable to corruption. 
The Socialism of the Anarchist and of the Syndicalist typo 
demands from us belief in a “ myth” (the word is M. Sorel’s 
own), an afflatus of reckless enthusiasm which even Socialists 
themselves cannot entertain. We who are apologists for our 
present inevitable basis of social life may be excused if we 
regard the Anarchist ideal as unnecessary, and indeed 
unthinkable. 

The so-called orthodox Marxist we have omitted to notice, 
and there is logical excuse for this. According to M. Sorel, 
the Marxist who will not advocate the violence of the General 
Strike has fallen back into the ranks of the Revisionists. This 
view is practically confirmed by Professor Sombart’s chapter 
on the tendency to uniformity—summed up on p. 225—where 
he says: “ All that has been written and spoken in Germany 
against ‘Revisionism’ has no influence whatever on the 
practical policy of the party.” The party, save and except 
the Anarchists and the Syndicalists, is one and indivisible, 
and is Parliamentary and Revisionist in its methods. 

Professor Sombart’s book has a European reputation. He 
is an orthodox Marxist with Revisionist tendencies, and a 
recognised authority on the subject. Miss Stoddart’s volume 
is also extremely valuable, and a work of considerable research 
and erudition. She professes to be impartial, but, writing 
from the point of view of the Shorter Catechism, she is 
distressed by the irreligions character of doctrines which 
otherwise seem to her benevolent and plausible, As regards 
Mr. Macdonald’s Socialism and Government, we will only 
remark that his position as a leader in Parliament of the 
Socialist Party gives an official stamp to the somewhat dreary 
sentimentalism which in England passes for Socialism, 





BIRDS AND BEASTS.* 
In the preface to a volume of most charming appear- 
ance on Kgyptian Birds Mr. Charles Whymper expresses 
his indebtedness to Captain Shelley’s book. He does not 
profess to add anything to our knowledge of ornithology, 
but aims at producing a work that will enable the 
ordinary traveller to answer a question frequently heard 
in Egypt: What is that bird? Egypt, for Mr. Whymper’s 
purpose, means the valley of the Nile from Alexandria 
to Assuan. He explains that he includes the sacred ibis, 
which is now only found south of Khartoum, so that 
the tourist may know it, and have the satisfaction of 
refuting the dragoman who imposes on him by pointing 
out every wader as a sacred ibis. Mr. Whymper knows 
the birds well, and loves them. He has had assistance 
from Mr. J. M. Nicoll, of the Giza Zoological Gardens, in 
compiling a list of Egyptian birds, which is printed at the 
end of this book. This includes three hundred and fifty-six 
species; but few of these are likely to be observed by the 
traveller. It is easy to criticise the selection he has made for 
his text and fifty-one coloured plates. We would that he had 
given us more of these, but omitted birds like the barn-owl, 
common kingfisher, heron, and snipe, which nearly every one 
can recognise without a coloured illustration. We had almost 
added the sparrow, but Mr. Whymper’s water-colour of the 
sparrow on the temple with an ancient painting of a hawk 
behind is so delightful that it could not have properly been 
omitted. Mr. Whymper’s water-colours of birds are of 
exceptional excellence. There is a lively brightness about 
them that is charming, and the publishers must be con- 
gratulated on the manrer in which they have been re- 
produced. The illustrations are a feature of the book. The 
text will serve, but in the case of the chats, wagtails, and 
larks it will not be of much service in helping a traveller to 
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identify the members of these groups. Many tourists in 
Egypt this winter should provide themselves with Mr. 
— book, and be grateful for the pleasure they will 
obtain. 

We pass on to bird life in the Highlands. Towards the end 
of April Mr. H. B. Macpherson had news of an eagle sitting 
hard on two eggs. The eyrie was in a gloomy corrie in the 
Grampians, but the situation such that he was able, with the 
help of the stalkers in the forest, to build a shelter of rock 
and heather from which he could with a notebook and a 
camera observe the birds without exciting much suspicion. 
The Home-Life of a Golden Eagle, in which Mr. Macpherson 
gives the result of his labours, is of great interest, and it isa 
unique record of the golden eagle’s habits. The slender 
paper-bound volume is prettily got up, and illustrated with a 
beautiful series of thirty-two photographs. Both eggs 
hatched, but one eaglet disappeared, and probably died. The 
other did not leave the nest for eleven weeks, during which 
Mr. Macpherson, sometimes cold and wet through and sitting 
in a pool of water, at others devoured by vermin from the 
filthy nest, spent many whole days at his post. Hares, 
rabbits, grouse, and once a rat and a lark, were brought by the 
parents. The growth, games, habits, the lessons in flying of 
the eaglet, and his final departure from the eyrie, make up a 
story of bird life never told before. 

The Animals of Australia, by Mr. A. H.S. Lucas and Mr. 
W. H. D. Le Souéf, is a more or less popular work which 
follows scientific lines. The authors are Australian 
naturalists, Mr. Le Souéf being Director of the Melbourne 
Zoological Gardens. The animals include mammals, reptiles, 
amphibians, and Ceratodus, the lung fish. A volume on birds 
is being prepared. There is, so far as we know, no work 
on the Australian fauna on the lines of the present volume, 
which ought, therefore, to be welcome to those who want a 
handy compendious volume with trustworthy information. 
The ijlustrations consist of numerous photographs. Some are 
from stuffed museum groups, but many are from specimens 
living mostly in the Melbourne and Sydney menageries. 
It is needless to add that the latter are the more satisfactory. 
The fauna of Australia is a museum of living fossil types, 
and a short introduction discusses how the ancestors of the 
existing species came to be where we find them. 





JESUS ACCORDING TO 8S: MARK.*® 
Tus will, we think, be pronounced by every reader a very 
interesting and original book. Whether the intellectual 
position therein taken up is tenable is quite another question. 
It is a study in the method of the Incarnation by a writer 
who states in strong terms his belief in the divinity of 
Christ. He does not presuppose his creed, but regards it as 
the logical outcome of his argument. It is in this matter of 
logical conclusion that we fear he will fail to satisfy the 
intellectual demands both of orthodox and unorthodox 
readers. From different points of view, both will exclaim 
that another conclusion would better fit the reasoning here 
set down. “In trying to understand,” we read, “the 
meaning of Jesus’ Divinity the only right method is not to 
abstract from his humanity, but to frame some hypothesis 
which will take it all into account.” Our Lord, he 
would have the most orthodox remember, was “a Jew, and 
a Galilean, and a carpenter,” for “the Incarnation means at 
any rate this, that Jesus shared naturally and unreservedly 
the normal interests and ideas of the village people of 
Nazareth—their tastes and their distastes, their knowledge and 
their ignorance, their ordinary turn of mind and habitual 
outlook upon life.” Such an outlook entails, of course, strict 
intellectual limitations, For instance, our Lord shows, he 
thinks, an “instinctive distrust of riches,” a “feeling that 
money is somehow in itself bad, and that it is best to be rid 
of it as soon as may be.” His words in this connexion are 
but “a very forcible statement of one side of the case.” The 
Church, in Mr. Thompson’s opinion, decided to disregard 
His counsel, and our author implies that the Church did right. 
“It seems, indeed, that we can neither claim the authority of 
Jesus for the ordinary teaching of the Church on this subject, 
nor the sanction of the Church for the ordinary teaching of 
Jesus.” There are not many readers who will be satisfied with 
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this solution, but at least it is a candid opinion. Again—and 
here we tread on still more delicate ground—Mr. Thompson 
believes penitence to be “an essential part of the religious 
spirit, and one which deepens in direct proportion to good. 
ness.” To deny that our Lord was susceptible of such an 
emotion is, in his belief, to have a faulty grasp of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. “ Jesus’ humility was based, as all genuine 
humility is, on a sense of the reality of sin. One need not 
have sinned, to be humbled by sin: to have been tempted is to 
have seen sin face to face, and to have found oneself, apart 
from God, powerless.” 

In speaking of the arguments and conclusions of this 
thought-provoking and illuminating writer we have perhaps 
used the wrong words. Let us speak of his comments and 
his convictions. “I believe,” he says, “that it was by the 
experience of his humanity that the disciples came to under- 
stand and worship his divinity. And I expect that the same 
method is the truest for us all” Here is his final conviction 
stated upon the last page of his book: “I am content to say 
of the whole person of Jesus, ‘This is what I mean by man,’ 
and again, ‘This is what I mean by God.'” 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 

Tis volume has qualities of its own which make it stand out 
among the many volumes which have been called forth by the 
Lincoln Centenary. Mr. Putnam’s recollections go back to 
the critical time which preceded the outbreak of the Civil 
War. He heard the great New York speech of February, 
1860, by which Lincoln convinced a cultured and critica) 
audience that he was the man of the hour. And this experi- 
ence was the beginning of a close personal interest in the 
struggle which was to determine the future of the Union. 
Now, when nearly half-a-centary has passed, Mr. Putnam 
states with admirable clearness his estimate of the great 
President and his policy. We shall not attempt to analyse 
or criticise it here. One point may, however, be noted,—the 
appreciation of Lincoln's military ability. He was the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Union forces in more than 
name, and he did a Commander-in-Chief’s duty with all 
the more credit to himself because, as Mr. Putnam points 
out, he had necessarily to do it in the rear,—it is in the rear 
that all the demoralising influences make themselves felt. 
He certainly sent incompetent men to command at the front; 
but he had no means of knowing better, nor was he slow to 
find out their failure and to act on the discovery. Another 
reproach sometimes urged against him is the want of a clear 
declaration against slavery in the first stage of the war. Such 
a declaration, Mr. Putnam is sure, would have alienated the 
Border State and indefinitely postponed the victory of the 
Union. A special interest of Mr. Putnam's book is in the 
personal reminiscences. He was a prisoner at Richmond 
during the last winter of the war, and he uses very plain 
language about the action of Jefferson Davis. To imprison 
thousands of men whom he could not feed or keep warm—the 
railways could not bring food even for the troops, and the 
blankets had been requisitioned for army use—was an act 
of brutal cruelty. Such conduct is as indefensible as to 
massacre them on the field of battle when, for strategical 
reasons, they cannot be retained. The most striking passage 
in the book is the description of how the news of Lincoln’s 
death reached the army in the field. Our author was at 
Goldsboro, in North Carolina, which was outside the range 
of telegraphic communication. He went, according to his 
habit, to be shaved by an old negro. The man was too much 
agitated todo it. “Somethin’s happened to Massa Linkum,” 
he said; “we coloured folks—we get news, or we get half 
news, sooner than you-uns.” Three or four hours afterwards 
the courier came with the news. Such a scene as followed 
has seldom indeed been witnessed. “Ten thousand soldiers 
were sobbing together.” It is impossible to read the story, 
even after all these years, with dry eyes. 





THE LIGHT OF THE WEST.+ 
THe essay from which this volume takes its title is an 
excellent piece of work. The subject is St. Patrick, and this 
is introduced by a very illuminating account of the Roman 
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rule, viewed on its military side, in Northern Europe. 
General Butler places the “ Banaven in the country of 
Tabernia,” which St. Patrick in his Confessions names as his 
birthplace, somewhere on the Western coast of Britain,—he 
suggests Whitehaven rather than Dumbarton. But the 
saint’s father had come thither with a Roman legion from 
Northern Gaul. Thus the interesting connexion between 
St. Patrick and St. Martin of Tours is brought out. 
Altogether, the essay is an excellent sample of General 
Butler's work at his best. There is much too that we can 
admire in his account of Gordon. He gives us in it a fine 
appreciation of the soldier and the saint. But here as else- 
where comes out the capital defect of the book. The writer’s 
judgments are distorted by a hatred, which is nothing less than 
frantic, of British rule. It shows itself strongly in this paper. 
Gordon, writing in the days of Ismail, said: “Egypt had 
long been the prey of all the vultures of Europe.” General 
Butler, writing in 1907, adopts the words. They “hold the 
whole history of Egypt for the last forty years,”—that is, 
from Ismaii’s fall. All the work done by British adminis- 
tration, a work to which foreign visitors have borne dis- 
interested witness, is ignored. The great people, as we may 
think them, are only “ dancing to the strings pulled underneath 
the stage.” He must be a very great man indeed who can 
thus speak of Lord Cromer. Let us go back a little. 
“Napoleon and St. Helena” gives us a lecture delivered at 
Tipperary. Ireland has no special reason to be grateful to 
Napoleon; but he had the recommendation of being a 
determined enemy of England. So when the lecturer told 
his audience that the English Government of the day 
deliberately planned to bring about Napoleon’s death by 
“pinpricks,” and that Sir Hudson Lowe was its accom- 
plice, he was doubtless received with great favour. But 
is it a generous thing for one soldier so to defame the 
memory of another, for Hudson Lowe did good service, and 
was highly esteemed in his profession? As for his behaviour at 
St. Helena, General Butler might add to the reading of which 
he speaks Bishop Creighton’s article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. One sentence we would especially 
commend to his attention. It was what Count Montholon 
said years afterwards about the complaints that came 
from Longwood. “ C’était notre politique : que voulez vous? ” 
Then we read in the article on “ Parnell” that “a million and 
a quarter perished of famine and fever” in Ireland after 1846. 
The curious thing is to compare Sir William Butler’s record 
of service with his tirades. He has taken pay, pension, and 
honours from this Government of tyrants, and earned them 
well. He helped to put down the Red River Rebellion, to 
resist the Fenians, and to secure the British rule in Egypt. 
Sir William’s “ Naboth’s Vineyard” suggests the comparison. 
It is really as surprising as if we were to find out that Elijah 
acted as Chaplain-General to the forces of Ahab. Can this 
writer be the Sir William Butler whose name is followed by 
so splendid a list of services in every part of the Empire and 
by such an array of distinctions P Can this Elijah have served 
80 long in the armies of Ahab? 





NOVELS. 
THE EDUCATION OF UNCLE PAUL.* 
Tue evolution of Mr. Blackwood’s talent is interesting to 
watch. He began as a writer of sensational short stories, in 
which the crudities of realism were relieved by excursions 
into the supernatural, sometimes romantic, but more often 
uncanny, and occasionally gruesome. Mr. Blackwood’'s bent 
towards supernaturalism remains, but in his recent work it 
has been largely purged of this grosser and sensational 
element. The subject of Jimbo—the psychology of fear as 
illustrated by the experiences of a highly imaginative child— 
was not altogether calculated to allure the gentle reader, but 
it was handled in a manner that eacited compassion rather 
than horror, and with a strangely vivid power of reproducing 
the sights and sounds of the spectral world. Concurrently 
with this emancipation from the world of normal experience 
there has been a great improvement in the literary quality of 
his work, and the volume before us, which represents his 
furthest advance into the transcendental, is marked by a sense 
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of beauty and a wealth of poetic invention for which his 
earliest efforts hardly prepared us, 

“Uncle Paul,” whose education is chronicled in these pages, 
is a man of forty-five who returns to England after twenty 
years spent chiefly as a “ Wood Cruiser ”—+.c., forest traveller 
in the primeval woods of America—“ a life of solitude but a 
life close to Nature.” Theugh highly efficient in his calling, 
he has retained a childlike simplicity of nature. .In a sense 
he has never grown up, and when he returns home to visit his 
widowed sister, it is with grave misgivings as to his ability to 
accommodate himself to the conventions of a well-regulated 
English household. For underneath his burly exterior there 
is the mind of a mystic, a_ student of Blake, and a Nature- 
worshipper. Moreover, he ig conscious of a fund of poetry in 
him which has hitherto remained inarticulate. Unversed in 
the ways of society, he finds himself chilled by contact with his 
fellow-men. His sister is a gracious, kindly, but shallow and 
conventional woman, incapable of fathoming his aspirations. 
But with the children it is otherwise. From them, and in 
particular from his little niece Nixie, he learns the path to 
that intimate converse with the spirit of Nature of which he 
has hitherto only had but dim glimpses in the virgin forests 
of America, The initiation into their mysteries does not come 
all at once. “Uncle Paul,” fearful of being misunderstood, 
plays the part of the elderly uncle with admirable correcti- 
tude fora while. But the children—and their menagerie of 
pet animals—penetrate his self-protective armour at once, 
and recognise him as. one of themselves. Nixie, who inherits 
her strange gifts from her father, a poet and visionary, is the 
high-priestess of these blameless mysteries, and under her 
guidance “ Uncle Paul,” her little brother and sister, and their 
pet dogs and cats, escape through magic casements aud sail off 
to the heart of cloudland, to the birthplace of the winds, and 
to other wonderful enchanted regions where time is not and 
joy is unceasing. Up to this point the fantasy is developed 
with singular charm and eloquence. There is humour too in 
the way in which Uncle Paul leads his double life without 
ever betraying his associates to their mother; and we are 
drawn towards the engaging French governess who acts as 
a sort of bond between the two, suspecting a good deal, yet 
observing a friendly neutrality. But the working out is long- 
drawn and disappointing. Each successive exeursion into 
the “limitless inane” loses in magic (to the reader) from 
repetition, and, as on former occasions, Mr. Blackwood 
resorts to unfair devices in order to play on our heart- 
strings. Just as in Jimbo he gratuitously killed the governess 
in order to lend an extra poignancy to her appearance 
in the House of Fear, so he abruptly sacrifices Nixie 
in order to create a situation for the development of his 
theories of spirit communion after death. Nixie as a living 
elf was delightful; as a discarnate spirit she loses her charm, 
and punctuates her transcendental but edifying conversation 
with explosions of aimless laughter. “ Uncle Paul” consoles 
himself by work in the East End, in which Nixie is deeply 
interested; but we vastly prefer the irresponsible magic of 
the first hundred pages to the high seriousness of the con- 
cluding chapters. The “ finishing” of Paul Rivers’s “ educa- 
tion” is infinitely less attractive than its early stages. It 
was, of course, quite right that he should begin to do some 
work again; but his lapse from wonderland to practical 
philanthropy is an artistic blunder, and the events which 
bring it about are perfunctorily handled. But with all 
reservations, this is an uncommon book. Mr. Blackwood 
specialises in recondite experiences and emotions, but be can 
draw ordinary people with a sure hand, and he has an extra- 
ordinarily acute appreciation of the mystery, the affectation, 
and the aloofness of cats. We are not at all sure that “ Mrs. 
Tompkyns ” is not the most wonderful person in the book. 





A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg. By Charles Major. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Readers who remember Mr. Major's 
“Dorothy Vernon” will expect a good story, and will not be dis- 
appointed. The scene is laid in Prussia in the days of Frederick 
the Great’s father, the “Prussian Majesty” who had the over- 
powering passion for tall Grenadiers. A certain hereditary Prince, 
seeking to escape an unwelcome marriage with a daughter of 
Augustus the Strong, falls into the hands of one of the King’s 
very unscrupulous recruiting sergeaats. That is the beginning 
of the story. But “ Captain Churchill,” for the Prince assumes an 
alias when he is captured, is not the hero of the story, except that 
he marries the heroine. The “ Gentle Knight” is quitea different 
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character, wholly unfit for the part, we should think him, when be 
first appears on the scene, but showing himself quite equal to it. 
Adolf, “the gentle, the magnanimous, the grotesque Margrave of 
Schwedt,” is so fine a study as to put Mr. Major's tale in a high 
rank of historical novels. 

Reapasix Novers.—A Beautiful Rebel. By Wilfrid Campbell. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—An interesting story of the war 
of 1812 between England and the United States.——-Suse o’ Bushy. 
By W. A. Allan. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.)—A rural love- 
story, the scene being laid in Somersetshire; good reading if one 
does not mind the dialect. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The House of Lords and the Constitution. By J. H. Morgan, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Loreburn. (Methuen 
and Co. 1s. net.)—This book is based upon a number of articles 
recently contributed by Professor Morgan to the Times and the 
Westminster Gazette. Considering that it has been compiled in the 
hurry of a General Election, we can hardly complain that the work 
is lacking in form, and that the general trend of the argument is 
sometimes rather hard to follow. The first step in Professor 
Morgan’s proof that the House of Lords ought not to have rejected 
the Budget is called the “Argument from Precedent.” It is 
intended to show historically that the action of the Lords was 
unconstitutional, We must remark that the quotations from the 
Commons’ Journals given in an appendix scarcely support the 
theory that the rejection of a Money Bill by the Upper House 
was regarded as an impossibility either in 1671 or 1860. But 
even supposing that it were proved that the rejection of 
the Budget was unconstitutional, Professor Morgan’s case 
would not have been established. For it seems scarcely 
obvious, especially after the arid controversy that has raged 
round the word, that what is “unconstitutional” is neces- 
sarily to be condemned. Professor Morgan realises this, 
and the second part of his argument is to show, first, 
that any kind of breach of the Constitution has bad results, 
and secondly, that this particular breach has bad results. 
In the chapter called “The Argument from Development” he 
deals with the general inadvisability of “ putting the Constitution 
into the melting-pot,” and quotes the words of Bacon: “Stir not 
questions of jurisdiction.” And in the following chapter, “The 
Argument from Consequences,” he endeavours to prove that 
among the results of the successful rejection of the Finance Bill 
would be the substitution of delegates for representatives in the 
House of Commons, a complete control of the Executive by the 
House of Lords, and the final decay of the party system of 
government, It is impossible here to discuss such questions; 
but to those of our readers who wish to see their opponents’ views 
fairly stated we can recommend Professor Morgan’s book, 





“Our Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiving.” By the Rev. P. C. 
Ingrouille. (C. J. Thynne. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a carefully 
studied statement of the Anglican doctrine of the Eucharist. We 
have no fault to find with Mr. Ingrouille’s definitions, and with 
the comparisons which he draws. The only point on which we 
differ is a matter of fact. Can we speak of the “Primitive 
Church of the First Six Centuries”? It is true that Transub- 
stantiation, as formally stated, was of much later date; but before 
tho death of Gregory the teaching and practice of the Church 
had gone a long way in that direction. As soon as the word 
iepeds was used of the minister the mischief, if mischief it is to 
be called, began. In St. Cyprian it is considerably developed. 
We cannot help feeling that these appeals to early Christian 
teachings are somewhat dangerous. Would not the advocates of 
a simple doctrine of the Eucharist be in a most advantageous 
position if there were nothing but the New Testament to which 
appeal could be made? 





The Express. By Alice Seymour. 2 vols. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 48. 6d. per vol.)\—These two volumes contain “The 
Life and Divine Writings of Joanna Southcott.” Many years 
ago the writer of this notice saw a poster which recommended 
the believers in Joanna Southcott to join the Church of England 
while they were awaiting her “return to the world.” These 


volumes are meant to warn theso “ opportunists,” if we may so call 
them, to be on the look-out. The return is imminent. It began, 
80 to speak, in 1905, and it is to take, we are told, ten years. 
There are some curious things in Joanna’s autobiography; it 
is quite human in parts; but the verse is astonishingly bad. 











Altogether, this is a very strange episode in the history of religion, 
especially when we find that men of some education believed in 
this “Mother of the Messiah.” 





The True History of Jack Cade. By Joseph Clayton. (Frank 
Palmer. 2s.)—The title is too ambitious. No one can be sure 
that he knows the “true history” of Jack Cade. At the same 
time, we are quite ready to weigh Mr. Clayton’s arguments, and 
even to allow that Cade has not been fairly judged. Unsuccessful 
revolutionaries never are. But Mr. Clayton has not as much ag 
could be desired of the judicial temper. On p. 29, for instance, 
he proposes to explain what he calls the “simple methods of 
the small capitalist of the time.” He bought, we are told, the 
peasants’ corn-crops, paid them some earnest money, and cheated 
them out of the balance. Of course there were swindlers then 
as there are now. But are we to believe that this was the common 
practice? Mr, Clayton makes no qualification. He is, we imagine, 
too keen a politician to be a good historian. Still, his little 
book is a contribution to history. He has taken pains to study the 
literature of the subject, and has made a summary of it which 
cannot fail to be useful to the student. 


Pitman’s Public Man’s Guide. Edited by J. A. Slater. (Sir I. 
Pitman and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume is described as 
“ A Handbook for All who Take an Interest in the Questions of 
the Day.” The information is conveniently arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Here are some examples. “ Adoptive Acts” (these 
are Acts which a Parish Council is able to take as though 
immediately referring to itself, as, e.g. the Burial Acts and the 
Public Libraries Act) ; “Corrupt Practices,” useful just now, as 
informing a candidate and his agents what he may not do. The 
volume runs to four hundred and thirty-eight pages, and seems, 
as far as we have been able to examine it, complete as well as 
correct. 


British Place-Names in their Historical Setting. By Edmund 
McClure, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 5s.)—Mr. McClure allots about a third 
of his space to the Roman occupation. His plan is to give a 
narrative which he illustrates as he proceeds with examples of 
place-names suggesting an obvious or more or less probable 
connexion with the incidents mentioned and the actors in them. 
Much, of course, has to be conjectural. So of the place-names 
occurring in Agricola’s Caledonian campaign “Taus” is the only 
one which may be pronounced certain. Still, the careful study 
which Mr. McClure has given to the subject is sure to be service- 
able. When he reaches the second part, “ The Teutonic Invasion,” 
the ground is firmer. Altogether, the book may be recommended 
without hesitation to the student of history. 


Switzerland of the Swiss. By Frank Webb. (Sir I. Pitman and 
Sons. 6s. net.)\—We may describe this volume as the “Swiss 
‘Statesman’s Year-Book.’” It gives details of matters political, 
commercial, and social, illustrating them by figures, &c., supplying 
a very complete and detailed picture of the country. Mr. Webb 
is not an enthusiastic partisan of the Swiss. So much may be 
seen from his second chapter, “Types of Life.” His picture 
of the “Mountain Swiss” is far from attractive. It will be 
prudent to limit our extracts to some of our author’s statistics. 
The return on the capital invested in hotels is given at 
£2,300,000 on £31,000,000 (about). This is not by any means 
extravagant. Nearly one-third of the tourists are Germans, not 
quite an eighth British, while the Americans are not quite half as 
many. Railways have been nationalised in Switzerland, but the 
results have not been wholly satisfactory. Too many officials and 
employees make one drawback. The gross receipts for 1905 were 
about £6,500,000, and the employees numbered 36,307. Taking an 
average wage of 30s. per week, these would account for not far 
short of a half of the gross income. 





Some annual volumes may be mentioned together. Nisbet's 
Church Directory and Almanac (J. Nisbet and Co., 2s. net) is a very 
convenient volume, It is furnished with an almanac and with some 
interesting notes on Church matters.——The Scottish Church and 
University Almanac, 1910. (Macniven and Wallace. 1s. net.)—AU 
the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, as well as the Episcopal 
and Congregational, are included; so is the Presbyterian Church 
of England, and the similar bodies in Ireland. The Free Church 
of Scotland, as distinguished from the United Free, has sixty-six 
charges occupied and ninety-seven vacant. The Official Year- 
Book of the Scientijic and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Compiled from Official Sources. (C. Griffin and Co. 
7s. 6d.)——Mathieson’s Handbook for Investors. (Effingham 
Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.)——The Englishwoman’s Year-Book. Edited 
by G. E. Mitton. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.)—Intended t« 
help in the “renaissance of woman.” It gives copious informa 
tion about the occupations and employments, professional or other, 
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of women, about the educational advantages open to them, about 
their amusements, and many other matters. Details are supplied 
of the suffrage movement, the various societies being described. — 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book (same publishers, 1s. net) is 
intended to help in the obtaining of employment. “Success,” we 
read, “comes through discernment in the correct placing of a MS. 
as much as from the ability shown in writing it.” Is not “as 
much” something of an overstatement ?——The Farm and Home 
Year-Book (17 Furnival Street, E.C., 1s.) is a “ Practical Guide to 
the Farmer and Stock-Keeper.”———The Church Pulpit Year-Book 
(J. Nisbet and Co., 2s.) supplies sermons (between one hundred 
and thirty and one hundred and forty in number) for all the 
Sundays and chief festivals and fasts of the year. 


New Enprrions.—Redemption Truths. By Sir Robert Anderson. 
(Morgan and Scott. 2s. 6d. net.)——The Law of the Universities. 
By James Williams, D.C.L. (Butterworth and Co. 10s. 6d.)—— 
Public Opinion on Socialism. With Preface by Sir William Bull. 
(J. Ouseley. 1s. net.) 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 104.) 
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For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 5.C. 

: ate the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH, 
Whitens the Teeth, 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrow 
Garvex, Lonpox. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





“The Fascination of supreme value” 
is the Title of the IMlustrated Catalogue of 


HAMPTON §S 


TO-DAY Great Annual 
and until Furnishing 
29th INST. S ALE 


May we send you a catalogue ? 


A request by telephone, telegraph or post 
will secure you a copy in a few hours, 
*Phone—Gerrard 30, T.A.—“ Hamitic, London.” 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
Hampton and Sons, Ltd., have no connection 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





whatsoever with any other Furnishing House 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






Abbott (EF. s Leo in Ind 


Alford (B. H.), Old Testament listory and Literature ngmans) net 5/0 
Armes (E. oe e ~ ke of Coal and Iron in Alabama, 8vo ............ (Harrap) 10/6 
Aspects at Hebrew Genius, edited by L. — or 8vo ... Routledge) net 2/6 
Auvergne (E. B. d’), A Queen at Bay, 8vo .......... eansscesseeved (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Bates (8. na ), Open Air at Home, cr 8V0_ ........+.s0000 api 








Bevan (J. O.), Egypt and the E. G. 

a (J. O.), Exposition of tee Ceileote, Epis Episties, ‘and Gospels of the Book 
of Common Prayer, Cr BVO .......00.cccceccsecteeeesereereeceeneereeneess (G. Allen) net 3/6 

Biltz (H.), Introduction to Experimental Inorganic Chemistry, cr 8vo 


Caagaas & ue) net 5/6 

ae (J.), Ichabod, cr 8vo. sssscee(J. Milne) 6/0 

pay ), Thora’s Conversion, CF 8V0........:sescessseseecenceteeseeten ceeeeeeee (Long) 6/0 

yee +", Church Univ, 8vo my _—— Gian) = 10/6 
i Farmers’ and other Preceden in ion, 8v 

a — (Sweet & Maxwell) net 3/6 

Brockman (R. E. D.), The Mammals of Somaliland (Hurst & Blackett) net 12/6 
Byrom (T. H.) and Christopher (J. E.), Modern Coking Practice, 8vo 


(Cc. Lockwood) net 8/6 
Cameron (A. D.), The New North, 8y: 








eocoeccconocecccoooocooseee (AP leton ae 10/6 





Chambers (R. W.), Tho Dan: Mark, er 8v0 (ape 6/0 
Channon (0.), Whimsical Will, cr 8v0. Sumeghnanegessenaguwecnennssnsusanmeenene iiner 3/6 
Cleeve (L.), Lady Susan and Not the Cardinal, cr 8vo. .(F. V. White) 6/0 
Cole (S.), A Wardour Street Tdyll, Cr BVO ........cccecceceereerseees (Mi ls & ag J 6/0 


Cotterill (J. H.) and Slade (J. ‘ Lessons in Applied Mechanics, Vo 

ee a) (Macmillan) each 3/0 
Courthope (W. J.), Histor. ef of English Poetry, _ VI....(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Croly (Ht), The Promise of American Life, cr 8vo ............(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Cross (V ), The Eternal Fires, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Curties (H.), When England Slept, cr 8vo ....... ponsseasscpuenseesencenaell erent 6/0 
Dewing (E. B.), Other People’s Houses, cr 8vo....... seseee 4 Macmillan) 6/0 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus on ee Cee vO.. (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Eden (F. N.), A Few Plain Words on Apostles Greed, cr 8vo 
(Gardner & Darton) 2/6 
Fox (L. W.), Practical Treatise on Ophthalmology, .! 8vo agen) net 25/0 
Gerhard (W. P.), The Water Supply, Sewerage, and Plumbing of Modern 

ee ea (Chapman & Hall) net 17/0 
Gibbs (E. A.), A Daughter in Judgment, cr 80 ..........ccccscsereneeereesss (Long) 6/0 
Gordon (K.), Esthetics, GDI] cenrqecnereengrecneqeccnsnsecescoveevecs _ 
Grant (Mrs. Cin The Marriage of Lord Verriner, er 8yvo . 6/0 
Hainseelin (M. T.), Markham of Mohistan, cr 8vo ........ ae 6/0 
Hall (W. S.), Nutrition and Dietetics, 8vo Appleton) no = 7/6 
Hanboll (H. A.), Preparatory and After: ‘Treatment in pers 

RTI evarscccresecevenchinabvedennnnpennnatiniiapitnsubeanvbancennentetes peeunetsed (Appleton) net 21/0 
Handbook to the School Calendar, Cr BVO ........c.csseecesccaceeeeeeeee es (Dent) net 2/6 
Hellman (G. 8.), The Hudson, and other Poems, cr 8vo... (Putnam) net 5/0 
Hughes (T.), History of the Societ: of Jesus in North America, Colonial 

and Federal, Documents, Vol. I., Part II., roy 8vo....... We Lek net =e 























James i? de 8. Ww.), Scarlet Kiss, cr 8vo ... eee 6/0 
James (8S. P.), Smallpox and Vaccination in British India aia pens * ne 7/6 
Kencaly (A.), King Edward Intervenes, cr 8vo............. eurieminennns audi Long) 6/0 
Konta (A. L.), The History of French Literature, 8vo (Appleton) net 10/6 
Lang (J.), The Land of the Golden MIG WHE sntinicansaveanstcencnnnnnsed (Jack) net 6/0 
Latimer (C. W.), Girl and Woman, er 8vo............ . pe om net 6/0 
cTsaac (I.), Bacteriology for Nurses, cr 8vo .................4 (Macmillan net 5/0 
Matheson’s Australian Saw-Miller’s Complete Log and Timber y 
RE TF DIO a ccenintaciene mienninliataginanennemnnenmmeninnnand (Cc. pcre: net 30 





Meade (L. T.), Belinda Treherne, Cr 810 ..............cceeeceseesceseeeeeeeeeeeres — S 
Menzies (J. H.), County, District, and Parish Councils Guest & met ) 10) 
Millelstaedt (O.), Tech ti for Sugar Works, cr 8vo 
(anges & & yyy net 6/6 
Diahraalin Cle. Gi), Delay OO Bi se ccnccecsnsensesserensectencocncesscconecsses (Ww: & Lock) 6/0 
Neale (John Mason), ” Letters, selected by his Daughter .. P teers net 10/6 
Nicholson (M.), The ‘Lords of High Decision, cr 8vo......... (Gay & Hancock) bs 
Noyes (H. E.), Seventeen Years in Paris, roy 8V0..............0++. — net 3/6 
Oldham (A.), Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, cr oS (Bell) net 5/0 
Partington (S. W.), The Danes in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 8v0 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
Peabody (F. G. The Tne Angrcnch to the Social a ail ——» net as 
Pemberton (M.), White Walls, cr 8V0 ..........ccccccssceeseesceceeees (Ward & Lock 
Ruer (R.), Blewonte of Metallography, By. BVO....... cChegenen & Hall) net 28 
Rustafjaeil (R. De), The Light of Egypt, 4to ...................4... (K. Paul) net 10/6 
Selections ome the State Papers of the Governors- General of Indi 
Vols. I. and I1., Warren Hastings, 8vo ..... euamaemadind ene} net 21/0 
Shumaker (E. E}}, NO ERS (Putnam) net 7/6 
Smith (E.), Some Common Remedies and their Use in Practice, cr 8vo 
= K. Lewis) net 3/0 
Smith (E. A.), The Dawtety, a FF . 
Snyder (A. W.), Through the Forty Days, er Bro. ..(Skeffington) net 2/6 
Stafford (W. P.), Dorian Days: Poems, Cr 8VO .......00.ce000ees (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Stewart (R. W.), Elementary Text-Book of Physics, Part IV, (C. Lp net 3/6 











Sutcliffe (H.), A Winter's TID ..ccconcccnnepevesconeossed (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Tetley (J. G.), ne 2 Years Ago and After, cr 8V0 ........6..0..000 (Unwin) net G0 
Thompson (A. B.), Petroleum Mining and Oil Field Development, Svo 


(Cc. = ng net 15/0 

Thompson (J.M.), The Synoptic Gospels Arranged in Parallel, 4 
(Clarendon -™ net 7/6 
Thorley ays C.), A Primer of English for Foreign Students (Macmillan) 2/6 





Toon (M A Leper and Millionaire, Cr BVO ............000-ee-sseeereeess (Greening) 6/0 
Tutton (A. E HI, Crystalline Structure and Chemical ——- “Ant 6 Be 

( ne 
Welsford (J. W.), The Strength of England, cr 8vo.......... Ale mans) net 4 
Whishaw (F.), The Caxborough ao cr 4 ..(C. H. White) 
Wilder (H. H.), History of the Human Bod ye pacpiinnnenmatenminaedl (Bell) _ 140 
be med (PF. J.) and Jacobs (B.), Law an Practice of Criminal Appea 


apsipon onal naaibanmentaeuiasbladiiaeriimenaabastienseetenete (Sweet & tamer 20,0 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 








ee 
Ovrstpg Pace (when available), Fourteen Guryeas. 
TI... <cisniiiiaiananiliiineaantietiatiiataiaiia £12 12 0 Narrow Column(Third of Page) £4 40 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ........... 2 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 r Narrow Columa ..... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
Compas, 

Outside Page ............0.0000- £16 16 0| Inside Page ............. wnasecsooes £14 14 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and la, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publicatims of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

‘Terms: net. 








ps ETTI LY FURNISHED self-contained and convenient 
FLAT TO LET. Bedroom, sittin -room, small kitchen, lavatory, bath— 
excellent a. Neighbourhood 

G-ROOM in same building. 


bot and cold water always available 
Gower Street, W.C. Also comfortable BED-SITTIN 


—Apply Miss F,. 107 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W, 





—— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


OUNTY OF LONDOY,. 


e LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES ag a for the 

pointment as MISTRESS of ENGLISH and Saumeae P BJECTS at the 
Trade School for Girls at the L.C.C. th School of ‘Soe ea 
Lime Grove, Shepherd's Bush, W. Salary £120 a year, rising by tf a 
ments of £6 to £180 a year. 

Applications should Ye made on Form T.17, to be obtained, 

lars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, ioudon C — 

‘ouncil, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, hala wh — they nae | 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 29th January, 0, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date, All oe Bn on the su! 
must be marked “ T.1,” = a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope m: 





enclosed. Canvassing, either direc or indirect! » will be held to be a ~ 
qualification for employment. . L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Otiew, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
2th January, 1910. 





H4eusr EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED as soon as ible, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, wi 
qualifications, to teach GEOGRAPHY and some ENGLISH SUBVE 
Teaching experience essential. Salary £140, rising to £200. 

Forms of application may be obtained from, and should be returned to, the 


undersigned as early as ible. 
at races: JOHN HODDER, 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley. Secretary. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, OOLWYN BAY. 


The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
the position of HEAD-MASTER, which will be vacant in September next,— 
pa ae apply to the Secretary, Cc. H, MITCHELL, eS) Lord Street, 

iverpoo! 


WARDEN in Holy Orders REQUIRED, for the 8t. 
Asaph and Bangor Clerical Education Society. Salary £350 and house 
(in Bangor). Good academical qualifications essential. —Full ticulars of 
work and conditions may be obtained from the Rev. T. H. VAUGHAN, Vicarage, 
Northop, Flintshire, to whom applications must be sent in before February 3rd. 


ANTED, HEADMASTER-SUPERINTENDENT for 

a JEWISH ORPHANAGE near London. About 400 Boys and Girls 

maintained.—Apply by letter, stating age, qualifications, experience, &c., te 
Mr. D. SPERO, 31 Duke Street, Aldgate, London, E.C. 


AINTING and DRAWING MISTRESS.—ARTIST 
(Portraits and Genre Pictures) is OPEN to VISITING ENGAGEMENT 

in high-class School, or would RECEIVE SCHOOL CLASS at her Kensington 
Studio. Exhibitor Royal Academy, Provincial and Scottish Galleries, Previous 
experience.—Box 387, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


OUNG LADY, B.Sc. London, Pass and Honours, who 
has had much experience in practical Botany, DESIRES WORK ia 
MUSEUM or sey mye GARDENS in Botany, ology, or Zoology; or 
would undertake to assist in Research Work in any of the above subjects. 
WARING, Llanelltyd, Dolgelly. 


TOUNG LADY, with London B.Sc. Degree in Botany, 
Geology, Zoology, and Honours Geology, greatly interested in Scientific 
loration ; strong and active, DESIRES OST as ASSISTANT to LADY 
EXPLORER or RAVELLEE; if all expenses paid would accept small 
salary.—‘‘ F. P.,’’ 3lc Cremorne Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


RTICLED PUPIL to JOURNALISM.—Well-known 
JOURNALIST and AUTHOR, of Le ractical experience, residing in 
the country near London, would take a YOUNG MAN TO TRAIN thoroughly 
for Journalism. Bent, education, and highest references imperative, 
—Box 388, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES - their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
Ln GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
red. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


gh ty ay PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after euptention of 
dress Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





























course. 
time assured.—Ad 
London, W.C. 








Bwamerax AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF OF MUSIC, 


Visitor .. « Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
Principal .... ... GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner ERNEST WALEER, Mus.Doc, 


SESSION 1909-1910. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20th to 
December 18th), WINTER TERM (January 17th to April 16th), SUMMER 
TERM (April 18th to June 25th). 

Instruction in branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained Sonn 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


IR K BE K COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economies, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
Mh wid OF LONDON). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Drapers’ 
Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, will be 
offered at an Examination to be held in May, 1910. 

Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Council. 

For Calendar and further Bey as to Scholars i apply to the 
Secretary, Miss 8, M. SMEE, tfeld College, Finchley Road, ww: 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


oo 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


e long-established and important High Schools of the Trust provide 
ali iberal cdnention of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses 
mainly of University education, and prepare my h = cultivated and useful 
life at home, and ‘for College training leading to the higher professional 

ui ts. 

Pus time the last three years 113 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London Univeasities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 

Trust. 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEV ELOPMENT are carefully considered. 
Playing-fields with organised Games exist at all the Schools. 

There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seven. 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE ; and Licensed BOARDING-HOUSES are attached to 
those marked thus * 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given to 
Pupils who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School. 

The following are the Schools in London and the Suburbs :— 








Name of School. Address. Head-Mistress. 
*BL vkheath ...| Wemyss Road .., eee +. | Miss Gadesden, M.A, 
Bromley ... ... | Elmfield Road Miss Hodge, M.A, 
*Clapham.., .. | South Side, Claphain Common... | Mrs, Woodhouse, 
Croydon ... ws. | Wellesley Road... = w» | Miss Leahy, M.A, 
Dulwich ... |... | Thurlow Park Road we = ows |, Miss Furness 


Highbury and : 
Islington 6 and 7 Canonbury Place... + | Miss Minasi, 
Kensington ... | St. Alban’s Road .., ove +. | Miss Home, 
*Notting Hill 
and Bayswater | Norland Square _.., ose «+ | Miss Steele, M.A. 


Paddington and 
aida Vale | Elgin Avenue Miss Slater, M.A, 
East Putney... | 18 Carlton Road, and 61 ‘Upper 
Richmond Road . ose «+ | Miss Major, M.A, 
South Hampstead | Maresfield Gardens eco +. | Miss Benton. 
Streatham Hill 
and Brixton | Wavertree Road ... 0 «++ | Miss Oldham, M.A, 


Sutton... Cheam Read .., os exe eo. | Miss Bell, B.A, 
Sydenham «. | West Hill Miss Sheldon. 
Wimbledon *.. | Mansel Road and 74 The Hill - Miss Gavin, M.A, 











And at *Bath, Birkenhead, *Brighton, *Ipswich, *Liverpool, East Live 
*Newcastle, *Norwich, Nottin bam, *Oxford, *Portsmouth, *She eld, 
*Shrewsbury, and * Tunbridge Wells 

Fall particulars may be o>tained ™ the SECRETARY at the Office of the 
Trust, 21 Queen pane s Gate, 8.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of the 
individual Schoo 

NEXT TERM mn BEGIN WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19th, 








HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
a oes FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
Univeretty Beiegeey _ F Training, and by 
am rid 


te. 
Principal: Miss CATH ay E IL. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester Universi ity). 

Stedents are poe for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa n Fund. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of i a Grammar — Leeds, and Principal of 


1, liege). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE r Becomiary Teachers. Preparation for 
be: Cambridge and Lenten Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £26 6s. a term. School, £6 108. to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3a. to £2 2s. a te 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, "ES a term. 
Full particulars from the PRI NCIPAL, 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool G nasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte— “to ‘Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Stet Nursing. Gold , and Silver Medals, 
with Dip omas, awarded to and Colleges 
—— Feith qualified teachers. 

1EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Pl ysical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a _—— course of 
instruction in H gic ne, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be a ed for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars f from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rI\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
57 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained-in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massa Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hymene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 

















| er EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 





TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss EB. LAWRENCE 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
lendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great ~ a othe for ri French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical i fraining + Spec nf Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCI NCIPAL, 








G, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD: 
. Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2isr. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. nee 

Pre spectus on | applic ation to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY 


N ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 











SCHOOL OF HOUSEW IFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 
tigh School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 
Instruction ; other Subjects can bo cumnnedl fen. —Prospectus, SECRETARY. 


Nie ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN’ 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N. B. 


yas DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Spe c ial care given to individual development. 


Sik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Deligh Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’ s Daughters -= Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
{rom sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


] LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
ee Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A. ons.) House-Mistress: Miss 


EM. K CHURCH. Thorough modern education. Bracing locality, large 
grounds, gravel soil.—For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


BROADWATER HALL, WORTHING, 

Ts mys Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. janes grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses cos TRITTON. 
ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 
4 HOME SCHOOL for YOUNGER GIRLS. Numbers limited to 24, 

‘ees gns. annum. 

Principal: Miss ENGLISH (late Senior i of Priors Field, Godalming), 


INDHEAD. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 
tee aay —! mg playground and gardens. Opens September under 


i ona ‘to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Bo paratory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, Wil BEW- 
URY. GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theore 
Gold Medeiist 2 H. 8. Exam., 1909, trai i here.) HARA ICH 









































ixSTEM, nchman, Fruit Preserving.—Princi; 
AS ar tye F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 











Q KELL PIE LD, RIPON. 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A, (Cert. Stadent Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, grave oak Two Scholarships a ed annually. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN EB. 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—The above 
OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS, Prin- 
1—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), &c. Assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame (sterberg at Dartford P.1'.C.)—Pro- 
spectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. Reorens Jan. -2ist. 


Pp ses es enn, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM, JANUARY 25rm to APRIL &ru. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SPRING TERM BEGAN on AN on THURSDAY, January 13th. 
7 } nod ~~ er apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, Telephone : 
rayshott 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W. ey -class ing School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
= modern lines. Special weiatlon given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
~_ for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

a Fe ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


























T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Hivhest Educational Advantages, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ou MONDAY, January 2éth. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE.— 

(Removed from Berlin 1867.) Principals: The Misses SIMON, Mies 

JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.\, Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, 

8: A. (Lond. ) The Annual Review and Prospectus may be obtained by a ply ing 
to the PRINCIPALS, SPRING TERM MMENCES JANUARY 2isr. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOO SURREY.— 
This School is Strongly Recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England. Principal— BE. DAWES, MA 
D. Lit. Lond, ; Classical Scholar, Girton, 
SCHOOL, 


UDOR HALI 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. (For over 50 at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 
Principal—Miss ARGARE WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th. 

















Miss SUTTILL 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERWARDS, £ SUR- 
AS ‘will BEGIN on SANUAEY ou is 1910, 


BITON HILL.—Princi 
UX, The EASTER 




















GLOSs, 
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eee HALE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, RADLEY COURT, MITOHELDEAN, 
ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOO 
si “ey ( TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
Cate of Git Sos Comite] Mati nd Moder Fanernge Tepe. | AGEN be WARD ARN CAE MO aE GCL Cabs DE 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DA — Each Pupil an Individesl Prolen ore na wemen’s Sons only, 


TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18rx 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from m the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


He EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 
th 








to six, by Scottish Minister .A.Edin.) and his wife (B.A. Lond.), 
Experienced Teachers. individ: training. Pre tion for 
Public Schools, Bracing climate. Modern house in country, playing- 
field. Highest a Terms moderate.— Wak, i with full ‘informa- 
som , One Rev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs, LA B.A., Laurencekirk, 
ot 5 


HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATUBE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.— from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex, 


ASTBOURNE. 12 Devonshire Place.—Private Con- 

valescent Home. Miss McNEIL RECEIVES LADIESand GENTLEMEN 
at above ad Detached house in best part of bourne, South-West 
aspect. Fully trained nurses and certified English and Swedish 
Masseuses sealent. Well recommended. Terms from 4} guineas a week. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIEKSON, discoverer 

of the mental treatment for Stammering, RECEIVES BOYS and 

ADULTS, Mr. Grierson, who is the son of a Government Official, is a 

weed self-cured stammerer.—Addresses, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New 
avendish Street, London, W. 


TAMMERERS and all interested a the eabject should 














read a book by one who cured himself suff y 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT AND SEMIN IScENCES Or 4A A 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. Y, Dept wer, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PPINGHAM SOHOOL 
An EXAMINATION gt vie noes Oe on March 15th, 16th, 
and 17th, 1910, for at least STIX PS :—viz., Two or "Three 
of = a r _, sy Fours r — tenable at 
“danky KENZIE, 


ool. vy te 
iy Ist of t Marek, - 7 eguliention 


ER 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EO. 
1910, 


ei bea we fy SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 on June 11th, 
1 be competed for on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1910. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS. JANUARY 25th.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





4 vaits 
-Master, = 
‘dates are en 











Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. * BEGAN FRIDAY, Jan 14th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 





HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 


Heap-Master :— 
F. W. AVELING, M.A, B.Sc. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special and 
Engineering Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS I MARCH. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2£55-£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and M bjecta. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 


Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


TZ ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
HOUSE ow. —For illustrated prospectus apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., 
Head-Master. 
(4K Hau SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 22np, 232d. 
Particulars from the HI the HEAD-MASTER. 

AY PLACE, MALVERN WELLS. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, ery. , Scientific, ~_ | Life. 
Junior School, quite —~ d life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply H AD MASTER, School House. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
cular, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouze. er e 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head- Master—T. @. ¢ G. OSBORN, M.A. 
For further er particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ETCHWORTH eg nee HERTS—bracing climate— 















































4 aims at developing health, int rough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. ore without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use , their han 7 us differences honourably 





xperienced care of delicate boys. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
: Trained on Farneof 1,00 acres for Home or Colonics Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, ard Shocting tnag' 


t. Open-air life for delicate boys. 








A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maxi 

35 pupils. A small “Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work, - 
r farms for wider experience, 

urveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, ridi 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Modst Pa Poult 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, yheasant. 
rearing. Fruit plantations, ing, budding, gardening, &e. ood i: 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted 
ont lathe driven by power, Full Farm Course in 
Chemistry, &c, 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S., F.C.s, 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres laying-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House fermeattecten), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees. *Arply to Head. Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL. THE QUEEN ELIZABETH 8 

SCHOOL.—500 feet above sea level. Most healthy and bracing. Remark- 

able health record. ial es to Professional men, Many Scholar- 

ships and Exhibitions. Large n ng-field. Sci laboratory, swi 
bath, &c.—Address GEORGE i. " rs LOP, M.A. 


LANDOVERY 


SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private x og) in March. 
Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


by electric light, 
Agriculture . eht, pumps 














ing 





COLLEGE, 
Scholarship Examination 








FOREIGN. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

~ Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations 

os placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
ress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


we —Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. tical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
oo. Beautiful house with, a + garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

} md RECEIVES GIRLS — or upwards in her Chalet 

ieppe. or" Seine, hy rapi pecial facilities for 
Music  (lanotorte, 








nga Viol, tnd PVioioncella), thy. enjor Art 

“Opportunities every enjoyment 

Courses of OP" Practical rench a. (eLlued chef) and o! ; 
Direct service twice daily with England.—. pply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys). —Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical Freach posteestons on 
commercial training ; diplomas officially delivered. Fees va 
Wri annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ Co 
rite for Ill Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

pl home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
pomtagnes healthy ge —_. electricity ; French leasons, music or others 
desired ; chaperonage, mother] Te Moderate terms. Highest references 
som and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 

RECEIVES —., ae opportunity colloquial German and 

French. Villa on banks of Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Bay Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME. —High- 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Boardera, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O'MOORE, at above address. 


























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DU ww ATION. 

Parents Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF ‘SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with = leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville ‘Street, , London, w. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by pan Men = old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools lishers of THE 
OLASTIC GUIDE. ssistant Montene istresses, Gov ~ 

Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 

Poca: (Cantab.) and Browns (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, WwW. 

Telephone : 1567 GERRARD. 


QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 











ABROAD.— of the leading Schools, and every informa 

vonile” supplied ie J FREE Ry CHARGE, — — 
ages, pref —— 

Renred. “UNIVERSITY — OLASTIC GENCY. 122 Begent 


treet, W. Established 
rea as to pee of SCHOOLS.— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 
at home or abi —A Statement of Soaulsemente should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in Loudon, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full partisulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Toatales | uare, W.C, Telegraphie 
Address; “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, ( ) 
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gencok! in BNGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCH SCHOOLS and TUTORS TORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of chars) yoomuoctunes and full culars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. writing 
~ > & — of popu, the district preferred, and give some 
° 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post- . 64. 700 Schools, ety tions. 
J. *PATON, ‘Educational sah, OS Cannon MBtreet, 
London, E.C. Telephone : Cent: 


CHOOLS and TUTORS, 
Prospectuses and reliable pe ed will be supplied free of charge 
} 5 gma particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for oage and or at home and ab ,» many of which they 
have personal ly oo 
162 OXFO TREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the jo of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY CO: All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex: nny 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 
aie ~~ ll am. ALS .m, and ' to3 = 
When possible special appointments should be 
Registrar—Miss A rate ICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


- HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


A T, BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro —pe Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D. 


ANGO Di BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at _ the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


7 7s.—SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING TOURS, 
including Second-class Return Ticket and accommodation HOTEL 
AUBEPINE, BALLAIGUES, also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLARS, ST. 
BEATENBERG, WENGEN, LENZERHEIDE, &c.—SECRETARY, 5 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
B.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ 


12 128.—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 58.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE TOURS for GENTLEMEN and GENTLE- 
WOMEN.—March 23rd, ITALY, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, &c. 
(Easter in Rome); April 27th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, KABYLIA, one month, 
55 guineas; June Ist, HOLLAND, 14 guineas. Inclusive fees. References ex- 
changed.— Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Rd., Anerley, London, 






























































MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgace of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%,.—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, C., Canada, Bankers: Bank of BNA, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from all those who appreciate really good Coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3Ib., 4/-; 6 1b., 7/6, CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground Coffee, TL po lb. more. Spe scial terms for large Consumers, 
le and testimonials free on application. 
_ JEFFERSON HAR IS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.c,. 


1D PILEPSY. —TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghul!, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bil Liar ds, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchans re Street East, Liverpool. 


JARENTS OF YOUTH, aged 19, suffering from 
DISSEMINATED SCLEROSIS (hands omy legs shaky), grateful to 

any one suggesting name of DOCTOR specially clever in this disease, or 
for information as to other means of cure.—Lox 381, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Strect, Strand, London, W.C 


NYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
|} OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
nteresting and useful Booklet free. 
“i” LITERARY CORRESPON DENC y COLLEGE, 
9 ARU NDEL STREET, W 
































Wes 3LSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 

NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, te. .» direct from farm to consumer. 
Very best quality only | suy plied, weekly or fortnightly deliveries undertaken, 
and all carriage paid. Special terms to Jarge consumers. Further particulars, 
stamped envelope.—BRANAS POULT TRY FARM, Llandrillo, Merionethshire. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1523. __ Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded b pent, ng o pee return, or offer made.—Chief Oflices, 63 Oxford 
Street, levied 00 years, 


h USIC .T ONCE —Our Music by Mail Department 
. ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We Otn MG Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
yt RDO ‘H URDOCH and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E, G.; ; and Branches, 




















APPEALS. 
HE GENERAL ELECTION, 


The British Constitution Association hi has issued a national appeal which 
closes as follows :— 

“The great bulk of our people only desire to live their own lives in their own 
way. They do not agree with the political Socialists who think it possible to 
have the entire industry of the country « d and d by the State. 
They also know that the political Socialists are in a minority, but they too 
often forget that while the majority are a tic a minority may obtain the 
upper hand. The Association (consisting of both Liberals and Conservatives) 
appeals to the Electors to consider, quite apart from all party bias, the great 
issues at stake in the present clection, endl to vote only for candidates who 
recognise that if British freedom is to be preserved it is vitally important to 
maintain two aa and effective ices of Parliament, and to Oppose 
the substitution of State action for personal effort and private enterprise. 

This National Ap veal, in foolscap form, for distribution, may me had in 

4 at the rate of 20 copies for sixpence, of the B.C.A., "$s ‘Chari 

ndon 

The National Appeal is issued to the great body of the Electorate who love 
their country and believe in that ——- spirit of independence, liberty, and 
self-reliance which only needs to be reaw. to lead the Britiah people toa 
still AY er destiny than yet attained, 

ssociation is strongly of opinion that steps must be taken to improve 
out litical organisation and system of government, but does not lelieve in 
eparture from the fundamental principles of personal liberty and personal 


oe »onsi bility. 
on earnestly asks for the sw = ae ration of al) who 
are dissatisfied with the tendencies of our system, 
Parsipent—LORD BALPOUR 0 BURL. I¢ ad 
Councit—Chairman, Sin WILLIAM CHANCE, Br, 
Deputy- Chairman, Cc. F. RYDER. 
Commirres—Chairman, MARK H. JUDGE. 
Deputy-Chairman, 8. HUTCHINSON HARRIS, 
Howorary Secretany—WILBRAHAM V. ‘eee 
Orricrs*-23 CHARING CROSS, LONDON 
TELErWONE—No. 5410 Central. 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u nea % REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 

Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and ~4-—5 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank 
16 St. James’ 8 Street, S.W.—Address: The SEC RETARY, at the Orp hanage. 


As AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION “SOCIETY. 











9ru EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 


NEW GALLERY, 121 Regent Street, W. 
10 to 6. Admission 1s, (Students 6d. : ree 
ISS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her LE SSONS 8, 
CLASSES, and LECTURES on MONDAY, January i7th. For 
annes guneteung them apply by letter.—143 King Henry's Road, 
ondon, N, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 











SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
JANUARY TO APRIL, 





R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Strect, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 








THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 
Catalogues Free, Illastrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Webveshempten, 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to3months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive ers 4 f young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
germs. These foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 


‘Troubles so - a, caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., ‘Lombard St., LONDON. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 


‘“ SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 








2 


By post, 2s. 3d. 





By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciait 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 10m 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





The Decrepit Horse Traffic. 


THE R.S.P.C.A.’S 684th CONVICTION. 


At the Thames Police Court on Saturday, 
January 8th, J. H. was sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour for travelling a horse 
in a lame and totally unfit condition. The 
horse was being led to the docks for 
shipment to the Continent. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which has for many years fought SINGLE-HANDED against the 
cruelties too often involved in this deplorable traffic, RECEIVES 
NO PART OF THE PENALTIES ARISING OUT OF SUCH PROSECU- 
r:ons. The Council, therefore, need every assistance to enable 
them to continue their work, which is both educational andj 


punitive. 
EDWARD G@, FAIRHOLME, 
105 Jermyn § Street, S.W. Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
cf the Country and the Empire, and Improve the moral and 

physical ccndition of the pecopic by bringing about the 
Scoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£ s.d. 2 «4. 
. 25 0 O| Members ove eco -. 1010 

mee wt 3 orak MENTS. 
Fron. Vice-I'residents = 0 Associates, with Literature 
Members ? 1 ° and Journal ... 5 0 
‘Lhe Subscription of Ladiea and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.w. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 
Furniture. 

Carpets. 

Overmantels. 





a. 
Eon. Vice-Presidents 0 





Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalcgucs FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W| 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


o Posing mal a fresh trial of > Batam, 
tatic 2 
ADAM S'S riiSiiitourives® ite unt 
FURNITURE 
Leatter, Bil Clothe Motor Gan Basten 
s -Car es, 
and ail Varnished & Enamelied goods. Pp Oo L I Ss Fi. 
MADE AT°’SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


238-241 TC 





Yor 








THE URBITOR 
BURBERRY 


Discriminating care in selecting the overcoat, 
which has to fill many parts, is well repaid 
with healthful comforts. 

An overcoat which possesses several distinct 
advantages is The Urbitor. 

It is light in weight, and conveniently pleasant 
either to walk or sit in. 

A great resister to chilling winds, it generates 
in consequence a healthy glow of warmth. 

The Urbitor presents a surface antagonistic 
to water, which thwarts rain penetration and 
rejects damp in any form. 

In Town or Country The Urbitor is the 
overcoat to wear,—on cold days for warmth, wet 
days for protection, mild days for comfort, and 
during travel by rail, road, or sea a smart, easy, 
cheery overcoat for such purpose. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF 


BURBERRYS 
30-33 Haymarket, LONDON: 


10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS: 
BASINGSTOKE, and Provincial Agents. 


CHAS. BAKER & C0. 


FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
ETON SUITS 
NORFOLK SUITS 
RUGBY SUITS 
DRESS SUITS 
OVERCOATS 


IN THE LATEST STYLES. 


“URBITOR COATINGS.” 














HEAD DEPOT: 


271-274 HIGH HOLBORN. 


BRANCHES : 


137, 138, 139 and 140 Tottenham Court Road, 
corner of Euston Road, W.C. 


256 Edgware Road, corner of Chapel Street, W. 

41 and 43 Ludgate Hill (opposite Old Baiicy), EC. 
5, 7 and 9 Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N. 

27, 29, 31 and 33 King Street, Hammersmith, W. 
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THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


is the Book of the Election. 


It showsthe results of all General Elections since 
the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. 


It provides the facts which should be in the 
possession of every voter who aims at giving an 
intelligent vote. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 


is not an unwieldy Chart, but a book for 
the pocket. 


48 pages, including 20 Maps, Diagrams, and an 
Alphabetical List of Constituencies, giving the 
results of the General Election of 1906, and the 
changes effected at Bye-Elections, with spaces for 
recording the results of the coming Election, 


1/- net; post-frec, 1/1. 


At all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, or from the Publishers, 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 











Limited: 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


LIFE INTERESTS 





EVERSIONS and 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 





WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 





ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 





DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Oid 
Sheffield Pilate. 





PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval. 





ELKINGTON *.8° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 





Tbe EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limitea, | BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYR2S 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, RANGOON MADRID 
MEDOC. SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUCAL. 





? 
CAD B U R ‘ VIN ORDINAIRE,. Fa a PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MALL STRS. 
j ‘ AYS) ORONSA (tw. se.) 8,000 tons, Jan. 27. 
pose PORDRATE. cee Dy a LONCOMA (te.06) 11,82 ton Fe 0 
: 5 of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 %% £10 eneD Stones walle € saeuthe, 
is the ESSENCE of wine usually sold at much higher P tl , Lo __ sabook or Arpl-cation. 
ices, sane {, ee ee ee 
= 75 Fenchurch Avenue, 2 Cx pur St, 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


found very superior 


under ideal conditions, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in —— 
bottle. On comparison it will be 


usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with nn the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


LIVERPOOL § THE PACIFIC 
MANCHESTER ( NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


to wine 


“oK" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


The beverage for to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


Price 3d., post-free. 
Manual of Prayers for private 
use during the General Election 

of January, 1910. 

Church Times.—‘ The prayers breathe the spirit 
of true devotion, and we cannot help thinking that 
& wide use of the manual at the present time would 
be of the greatest service to the Nation as to the 
individual,” 

London: G. J. PALMER & SONS, Portugal St., W.C. 
Cambridge: J. Parmer, Alexandra Street. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should Nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisner, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

yy Miss THackrray. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is pared tose dthe above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magarine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY Contral Office, —— House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





For nearest Agent write 
“K” Poot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tuer Otn Corner 
Bookstore (Incorperated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tun 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; M $. 
Brentano, Corner Sth Avenue end 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tun 
Supscription News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatienani’s Liprany, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus Haroun 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 25 King Street 
West, Toronto, Cenada; Wma. Dawson 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. Cuarman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; ‘Tux ANGLo- 
Amernican Booxse.tine Depo, Port Said; 
and Wu. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 
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Just Out. 28. Gd. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROGRESS. 


By FRANK IRESON, B.A. 


A atudy of the economic progress made during the last sixty 
years by the people of the United Kingdom. It discusses the 
distribution of income and the rewards of capital, and is offered as 
a corrective to the many pe concerning the alleged 
wealth of the rich so freely placed b P4 Socialists before the public. 
Its chief object is to show that the efficient artisan class, who form 
65 per cent. of the population, have nothing to gain, and much to 
lose, by supporting the cause of Socialism, 





Just Out. 2s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


IMPERIALISM. 


By the EARL OF CROMER, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. 


“Lord Cromer’s stirring message—a message full of ripe and mellowed 
counsel, wide-minded survey, and penetrating discrimination. It is uttered in 
the nick of time, and it will in authority from its temperate and 
unimpassioned serenity. No student of politics can afford to overlook it, no 
reader of history is likely to gainsay its conclusions. We commend it cordially 
to the attention of all classes of the community, | confi dent that, wherever it ia 
read, it will be universally respected and "= Daily Telegraph. 

““What could be more fascinating than to have these reflections on the 
ism of the ancient world written by one who has himself taken a 
—— part in the Imperialism of the modern world ?...... this little book 
deserves to be closely studied from cover to cover by all who are interested in 
the future development of the British Empire."’"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE QUARTERLY REVI EW. 


Mo. 422. JANUARY, 1910. 








1, Brron anp BowaPaRre. 8. Democracy mr Swirzertanp. By 
2. THe Sah Se. P W. Lilly. 
3. Jacorone pa Topi: THE POET OF 
tur Stapat Marer. 9 eee, Sansome, By Percy 
4. Ancient Jenusatem. By the Rev. 
Dr. Burney. 10. Oxreytat Art. By Roger Fry. 
5. Taintr Years or Gouy, By Horace | 11, Berork axp Arter THR Dxscext 
G. Hutchinson, From Erna, By the Right Hon, 
6, Tur Rise oF THE wert By Sir Sir Charles W. Dilke ilke, Bart, 
7 H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G 


12. Aneus. 


. Waar Tas Poor Want. By Stephen 
13, Tue ArPgeaL TO THE NaTION, 


Reynolds, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxctator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloguent little book.” 





To be cbtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 








The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 481. JANUARY, 1910. 8vo, price 6s. 
1, INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT | 6, THE REFERENDUM. 
2, LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 7. THE TYRANNY OF THE NILE, 
3 PITT AND THE TRIPLE| 8. GOVERNOR PITT. 
ALLIANCE (1788-1791). 9. EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


4 MOLIERE. 10. L’EMPIRE LIBERAL. 
5. THE TERCENTENARY OF THE | 11. =. HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
TELESCOPE, THE BUDGET, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 


The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A,, LL.D. 


No. 97. JANUARY, 1910. Royal 8vo, price 5s, 
1,—Articles. 
THE SERFS OF SAINTE-GENEVIBVE. By Mies Constance H. M, 
Archibald, 
GENOA AND THE FOURTH CRUSADE. By J. KE. Fotheringham, D.Lité, 
THE EARLY BIOGRAPHIES OF HENRY V. By C. L. Kingsford, 
es KO TOLERATION UNDER THE GREAT ELECTOR AND 
MATERIAL RESULTS, By Professor Oliver H, Richardson, 
acaneas = Documents, 

MEWLY DISCOVERED LETTERS 
OF DIONYSIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA TO THE POPES 
STEPHEN AND XYSTUS. 
F. C. Conybeare, D.Th. 





A DISPENSATION OF JULIUS It. 
FOR ERASMUS. By P.8. Allen. 
THE CORONATION OF QUEEN 
— By Professor A. F, 


ard. 
THE ORIGIN OF TITUS OATES’ 


A CHARTER OF STEPHEN OF STORY. By Profeasor W. CG 
JANUARY, 1139, By the Rev, Abbott. 
H. E. Salter. AND OTHERS. 


$.—Reviews of Books, 4.—Short Notices. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





LABOUR IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA 


By WILLIAM A. CADBURY. 


Crown 8vo, with a Coloured Map, 2s. Gd. net. 


Under the advice of Counsel, the publication of this book was post 
pending the libel action recently heard in the Courts. It is now issu 
an additional chapter. It contains a full account of the author's personal 
experiences in S, Thomé and bi and on the Angola coast, and also 
reprints Mr. Burtt’s report of his previous visit and long journey to the 
Hinterland of Angola, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, Ltd., 68-74 Carter Lane, London. 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witrno wieo. 


JANUARY, 1910, CONTENTS. Quarterly. No. 292. Price 5s, 6d. net. 
Cuattoner. By Canon W. Barry. 

Tue Ersics or Strona Lanavacs. By the Editor. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its Remepixs. By Mrs. Crawford. 

Tennyson. By Alice Meynell. 

Ecciesiasticat Bautaps. By Francis Thompson. 

Tux Orret Nogrtics. By Wilfrid Wilberforce. 

New Learnina. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

Tue Maxrrrs or Camprat. By the Comtesse ‘de Courson 

Tue Liser Ssnrentianum, By the Rev. J. de Ghellinck, 8.J., of Louvaia 


University. 
“Tur [vteryationaL.”—I. Tae Ferrer Case. By Hilaire Belloc. 


Tue Frexcu Bisnors aNpD THE Epucation Prosiem, By the Marquis de 


Somz Recent Boos. 
Publishers: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


ned 
with 














187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED- 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Loxpom. Codes: Usicopz and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cewrnax 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarm 3601), W., LONDON. 


OOK BARGAINS. an fore s Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for lis. ; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and 
Present, 10s. 6d., for 4s. es Clinch Handbook English Anti uities, Gs. 64., for 


3s. 6d.; Scott's Autograph ’ Collec ting, 5s., for 2s. 6d.; ers’ Pottery and 
; Cust’s Authentic Portraits Mary Queen of Booka, 


Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 

63s., for 18s, Gd. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42a., for 17a. 6d., 1909; Scottish History 
Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 6d. ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; 
Queen Alexandra's Christmag Gift-Book, 2s. 6d., for 1s. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 
1907, 428., for 2ls.; 1908, 24s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist is 
Nerthern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 10a, 6d.; EBhead's Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 21s., for 10s. 64. 100,000 Books in Stock. Please state wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pusiisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


Macmillan & Co.’s List. 





The Strength of England : a 
Politico-—Economie History of from 
Saxon Times to the Reign of arles the 
First. By J. W. Wetsrorp, M.A., Author of “ The 
of Nations,” &c. With an Introduction by W. Cux 
D.D., F.B.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Beasts and Men. By Carr Hacensecr. 
Being his Experiences for Half-a-Century among Wild 
Animals. With Introduction by P. Cuatmers Mircuet., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“Tt would be difficult to find a type of book more certain to interest readers 
of all classes and ages than the personal experiences of an animal dealer and 
trainer.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 











THIRD IMPRESSION, SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
By G. MacauLAY TREVELYAN, With 6 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, (Inland pestage 4d.) 

* We have nothing but praise for Mr, Trevelyan’s masterly treatment of the 
absorbing story he has set out.’’— Westminster Gazette, 


The Last Years of the Protecto- 
pate. By C. H. Firs, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. Vols, I. and IL, 
1656-1658, With Plans, 8vo, 24a. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


“Professor Firth brings to his task an excellent narrative style, a clear and 
sane judgment, and a strong sense of humour. His knowledge of his period it 
would be an impertinence to praise. Whatever Time has forgotten about the 
seventeenth century, Professor Firth has learned."’"—Times. 


Virginia’s Attitude towards 


Slavery and Secession. By Beveriay B. Munrorp. 
8vo, 9a. net. (Unland postage 5d.) 


The Family and the Nation: a 
Study in Natural Inheritance and Social 
Responsibility. By Wiiuam Ceci Dampme Waer- 
HAM, M.A., F.R.S.. and CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM, 
his Wife. Svo, 7s. 6d. net, (inland postage 4d.) 

“ The authors disclaim any idea of being alarmists. They have drawn atten- 
tion to the canker which is in our midst, and in doing so they have doze good 
service. Not only is the matter of the book worthy of study, but the style is 
pleasant and easy. The book can be strongly recommended.” 


— British Medicat Journal. 
Wayside Wisdom: a Book for 
Quiet People. By E. M. Marrin. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“Every page bears the impress of a cultured thinker and ious writer.” 
—Evening Standard, 
“Quiet philosophic folk will find the volume a well-spring of many delights.” 
—Scotsman. 














Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in 
Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols. Svo, 30s. met. 


Light Come, Light Go. Gambling—Gamesters 
—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH NEVILLE. With 
9 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 








VOL. Vi. JUST PUBLISHED. 

History of English Poetry. By W. J. 
COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt, LL.D. Vol. Vi. The 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; Effects of the 
French Revolution. Svo, 10s> met. 

*,* Previously published: Vols. I.-V., 10s. net each. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Time’s Laughingstocks, and other 
Verses. [By'l'nomas Harpy. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Athenaum.—"“ The same faculty which has made Mr. Hardy a master of 
rustic ti y, and which has p the great drama ef history within his 
grasp, him also to handle the subtlest of themes and analyze the most 
a of emotions with an exactitude worthy of the great names in our 
iterature,”* 








Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 
Composition: being the Greek Text of the 
“De Compositione Verborum.” Edited, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices, by Professes 
W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

[Classical Library. 


Essays on Greek Literature. By R. Y. 
TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


A Project of Empire. A Critical Study of the 
Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., F.B.A., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Times.— This singularly able book..... attractive not merely by the acuteness 
and know of the writer, but by his wy: fairness......full of interest 
and instruction. It is written for to-day ; it deals with questions discussed 
on every platform.” 


The Government of England. By Prof. 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 


Times.—*“ Professor Lowell's work has, in reality, no rival; ite extra- 
ordinary merit is due to his possession of two qualities, each rare in itself, and 
still more rarely found in combination. The first of these qualities must be 

ateut to every intelligent reader. It is Professor Lowell's thoroughgoing 

wiedge and complete mastery of his subject.” 


Introduction to the Study of the Law 


of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey, D.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Seventh Edition. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 




















Anna van Schurman, By Una Bincs. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


This book is the life of a Dutch woman of the seventeenth century, 
the close friend of Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia, Descartes, Cais, and 
Huyghens. Together with Jean de Labadie she fownded a@ pietist 
com uty for bers of both sexes known as the Labadist sect. 

“ Anna van Schurman was an artist, a scholar, and a saint, and her story is 
eminently one that deserves to be told. The authoress has accomplished her 
work with much success, and we heartily congratulate her on her interesting 
monograph.""—Church of Ireland Gazette, 


Mingled Wine (Poems). By Ayvya 
BunsTon, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
“ Whatever be the theme, the work is always earnest and elevated in feeling, 
and expressed with an appropriate and graceful play of fancy. The book 
eannot fail to please a serious-minded reader.”"—Scot. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE,” 
“LUKE DELMEGE,” &c. 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray. 


By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ This can be unhesitatingly recommended as a first-rate novel.” 
—Bnglish Mail. 
“The book is profoundly interesting...;..Dr. Gray himself is a figure to be 
remembered, We have seldom come across anything finer.”—Spectator, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Great Possessions. By Mrs. Wiraip 
Warp, Author of “One Poor Scruple,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*Great Possessions’ hears the impress of a refined and singularly cultivated 
mind.”— Globe. 
“The book is a pure pleasure to read.”"—Duaily Graphic. 
“We must congratulate Mrs. Ward on having written a novel of singular 
intcrest.”—Morning Post. 

















The Rhythm of Modern Music. 
ABDY WILLIAMS. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Music.— A scholarly and fascinating werk.” 

Globe.—“‘ We heartily congratulate . Abdy Williams on this work .... The 
author has treated his subject with a suggestive skill and an intimate fi 

for all that is best in the music of our time which make this volume one 
extreme value, and one which all musicians will read with real pleasure.” 


The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C.G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I ABRAHAMS, In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, 18s. net. 


The Evolution of Worlds. By Pexcrvarn 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated, S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By C. F. 








A New Series.—SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS, 


Crystalline Structure and Chemical 
Constitution. By A. E. H. Turtow, D.Se, 
M.A., F.R.S., &e. Illustrated, 8vo, 5. net. 


The Promise of American Life. By 
HERBERT CROLY. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Novels. 

Robert Emmet. An Historical Romance. 
Stephen Gwynn. 
The Education of Uncle Paul. 
Algernon Blackwood, Author of “Jimbo,” de. 
Friendship Village Love Stories. 
Zona Gale, Author of “ Friendship Village,” &c. 
Other People’s Houses. E. B. Dewing. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


| Detailed Prospectuses will 


be sent on application. 





Mr. CHESTERTON on» THACKERAY. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 33. 6d. 
THACKERAY. A Selection of the Finest from 
his Works. Ch and ged, with Editorial a 

and a Biographical and Critical Introduction, by @ 
CHESTERTON. 


A New Volume of the Sories.of ‘‘Masters of Literature,” of 
which a Detailed Prospectus will: be sent on application. 








Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A LADY OF THE OLD REGIME. 
By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D. 


' “Tn pleasantest and most finished form it gives a picture, clear and precise, 
vivid and original, of the life of the second ‘Madame,’ Louis XIV.'s sister-in- 
law. The more one reads, the more Versailles lives again in the days of its 
splendours, and the more the reader appreciates this method of combining art 
and history.”"—A Prominent Frencu "Earnie. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. 


By F. J. SNELL, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Author of “The Age of Chaucer,” &c. 

“The student who should have mastered this book will have laid for himself 
a solid foundation which will add immensely to his understan and enjoy- 
ment of the poet. .....Mr. Snell not only a profound acq tance with 
the Florentine and his age, but also a sound critical faculty and an agreeable 
literary style......An excetient introduction to a subject which, for certain 
minds, possesses an unrivalled and all-constraining charm,.’’—Pall "Mall Gazette. 








New Volumo of Mr. Rogers's “ Aristophanes.” 
THE ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Translation on oe 
pages, with Introduction and Commentary, by BENJAMIN 
BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. 

The * Eerts "is also in active preparation, and will be pub- 


lished short 
The ‘‘ KNIGHTS.” and the ‘‘ACHARNIANS” will be issued together 


as Vol. I. of the Complete Edition, 

“It is difficult to be grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his really splendid 
labours of love and learning. Not only does he seem to have waded through 
all the commentators, but he has brought to bear upon them a knowledge of 
the world and a sense of literature which commentators have not always 

. As for his metrical version, it is delightfully musical and idiomatic, 
and the choruses go sparkling along like those of a Gilbertian play.” 
—Saturday Review. 





Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A Series of Lectures in Ethics, Metaphysics, and Psychology, 
delivered in Alexandra College, Dublin, by ALICE OLDHAM. 
THE 
HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


A Record of the Topography and Antiquities of the Home 
Counties. Edited by W. PALEY BAILDON, F.S.A. Issued 





Quarterly. Freely Illustrated, 1s, 6d, net. No. 44, completing 


Vol. XI 
The Contents include Articles upon:—Records of St. Martin's, Ludgate—A 
Chelmsford Circle in the Seventeenth Century—Early Histo 
hamsted, Herts—Bethnal Green—Along the Kentish Border 


of Little Berk- 








SOME STRIKING NOVELS. 
Cloth, 6s. each, 


THE DEEPER STAIN. By FRANK HIRD. 
AN IMMORTAL SOUL. By W. H. MALLOCK. 
THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 


Now Reapy.—600 Copies only for Sale. Price £5 5s. net. 


The Works of JOHN HOPPNER. 
By WILLIAM McKAY and W. ROBERTS. 


Imperial 4to, with 60 large Photogravure Plates, most of which 
are taken from Pictures never before Mlustrated, and three of 
which are reproduced in Colours, 


Published in conjunction with Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi & Co., 
13 and 14 Pall Mall East, W. 


This work has been in preparation for several years, and the weal 
material which it for the first time makes public will will those ~~ 
know of Hoppner’s pictures through the Old Masters E eaition, at Burlington 
House and in other galleries. In addition to a ter on — 4 


life and-friends, there is an exhaustive catalogne raisonné oe his works, with 
short biographical particulars of his sitters; sections dealing with unidentified 
—s = with = and ortraite: wy ~ fancy or 

es; contemporary criticisms 0! identi and unidentified ures, 
The letterpress is printed at the Chiswick Press. = 





Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


SAVOY OPERAS. 


By Sir W. 8S. GILBERT. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


“The most charming gift-book that we havé yet had that appeals to lovers of 
the stage. Therein we get a lively and anecdotal introduction — Sir William 
Gilbert, and a set of wer illustrations by Mr. Russell Flint......remarkable for 
the admirable play and felicity of line, the beauty of face and costume, and the 
felicitous way in which he has caught the sense of dramatic situation.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Now Reapy. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
By PERCY F. HONE, B.A.(Cantab.), of Salisbury, Rhodesia, 


“Mr. Hone deals exhaustively and in a clear and businesslike way (showing, 
too, no little descriptive power) with the country and people; and his work 
aoe a ares to investors, settlers, and all interested in colonial develop 
ment.’’—Times 





THE STANDARD LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By Jonny Hortaxn 
Ros, Litt.D. Largely compiled from new materials taken 
from the British Official Records. In 2 vols. large post 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Third 
Edition. 18s. net. Also a Cheaper Edition, without the 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose Sen wales the best Life of Napoleon yet 


published is but faint praise, far less mu he deserves, often as the task has 
been attempted.” —Times, 


SOME SKATING BOOKS. 


Small 8vo, with many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH FIGURE SKATING. 


By E. F. BENSON. With many Illustrations from Photo- 
FA of well-known Skaters, taken by Mrs, Aubrey Le Blond, 
and numerous Diagrams, 

** Never before have the difficulties of skating been so mastere4......We shall 


be surprised if every English skater does not find * English Figure Skating’ 
indispensable, and does not make it his rade mecum, "Pall Mall Gazette, 





In cloth case, 1s. net. 


SKATING CALLS. Reprinted from “English 
Figure Skating.” 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s, 


By Doverias Apams. 
for Ladies, and one on Speed Skating. 


SKATING. With a Chapter 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY ski ALPINE WINTER 





By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 
STARBRACE, By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. | 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 
A sparkling story of Winter Sport in the Engadine. 





THE WORLD’S AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 


With an Appendix of 25,000 Words, Phrases, and Defi 
WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with Specimen 





nitions. 2,348 PAGES. 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Pages, hundreds of opinions of Eminent Men, and prices 


in various styles of binding. 
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York House, Portugal Street, © W.Cc. 
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